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which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of general 
international interest. 
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United States—Latin American Relations 


REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 


by Milton S. Fisenhower, Special Ambassador 


NoveMBER 18, 1953 
Dear Mr. Presipent: 

At your direction, I have in recent months 
sought ways in which the traditional bonds of 
friendship between the United States and the na- 
tions of Latin America might be strengthened. 

Early in April, 1953, you asked me to do three 
things : 

First, to express to the governments and peoples 
of Latin America the sincere conviction of the 
United States that sound economic, military, 
political, and cultural relationships between our 
countries are necessary to our common future; 

Second, to obtain a broad continental perspec- 
tive of those conditions which affect the relation- 
ship of the United States with the republics of 
Latin America; and 

Third, to consider what, if any, changes might 
be desirable in United States policies and pro- 
grams in order to contribute to the meaningful 
unity we all desire. 

During the month of May I consulted with the 
Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, regarding 
the selection of mission members who could best 
help carry out this assignment. We chose John 
M. Cabot, Assistant Secretary of State; Andrew 
N. Overby, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury ; 
Samuel W. Anderson, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, and W. Tapley Bennett, Jr., Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of South American Affairs, De- 
partment of State. These officials with both 
specialized and general knowledge of Latin 
America accepted the invitation to accompany me 
and to share in the responsibility of my assign- 
ment. Because of time limitations the field por- 
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tion of this task was limited to the republics of 
South America. 

We left Washington on June 23 and returned 
on July 29, 1953. 

In those thirty-six days we held friendly and 
informative discussions with the Presidents and 
cabinet ministers of the ten republics of an entire 
continent. We talked with their leaders of agri- 
culture, industry, finance, labor, and education. 
We visited factories, homes, farms, and schools. 
In all, we traveled about 20,000 miles and met with 
several thousand persons, individually or in 
groups. 

Everywhere our mission was greeted with 
friendliness and understanding. Everyone was 
genuinely concerned in making certain that we 
should have the opportunity to obtain all the facts, 
ideas, and attitudes we sought. Exceptional 
courtesy was the rule everywhere. A few efforts 
by communists to mar the cordiality of the wel- 
come were conspicuously futile and indicated that 
the communists feared the mission would succeed 
in establishing better understanding among the 
leaders and peoples of the American republics. 

The members of the mission are deeply appre- 
ciative of the great kindnesses and courtesies 
which were extended to us everywhere. 

I am happy to tell you that all with whom we 
talked share your desire to strengthen relation- 
ships between the United States and the ten re- 
publics we visited, as well as among all the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

Upon our return home, we began the task of 
synthesizing our data and crystallizing our views. 
We also began holding discussions with many gov- 
ernmental and other leaders who are vitally con- 
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cerned with both public and private policy in the 
United States as it affects relations with the Latin 
American countries. 

Here, to contribute to public understanding, it 
seems well to emphasize that the development and 
implementation of foreign policy is today a tre- 
mendously complicated undertaking, requiring 
wisdom and a great deal of patience as the many 
phases of a consistent policy are coordinated and 
implemented. 

Thus, all may agree that sound, mutually help- 
ful economic relations with a particular country 
will contribute to our own national welfare. 
Everyone, in principle, may favor a policy of eco- 
nomic cooperation. But to bring the policy alive 
may require a great many public and private deci- 
sions and actions which are difficult to coordinate. 
Hypothetically, it may require 2 favorable deci- 
sion by the Office of Defense Mobilization for the 
purchase, from a given country, of critical ma- 
terials for stockpiling purposes; it may call for 
loans by the International Bank for the expan- 
sion of transportation and power facilities, and 
here the decision is outside the sphere of authority 
of the United States Government; it may neces- 
sitate short-term loans by the Export-Import 
Bank, a possibility of interest not only to the Bank 
and the Secretary of State, but also to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Director of the 
Budget, for the funds drawn by the Export-Im- 
port Bank come from the Treasury and are a 
charge against the annual cash budget of the 
United States; the achievement of the mutually 
agreed upon policy may be dependent on changes 
in the domestic laws and policies of the country 
concerned, a matter on which only that country 
can take the initiative; and some or all the fore- 
going actions may be essential to increase the flow 
of private capital to the other country—private 
capital which must, it seems to me, be primarily 
depended on for helping to develop the great eco- 
nomic potentials of the nations of Latin America. 

Even then, this single instance of promoting 
mutually helpful economic relationships may not 
be complete. At this point there may be a profit- 
able two-way trade between the United States and 
that country. We may buy many millions of dol- 
lars worth of products from it each year, and it 
may, most likely will, buy an equivalent amount 
from us. But then the foreign country or the 
United States may, as a result of domestic con- 
siderations, increase a tariff, or impose quantitative 
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restrictions, or fix uneconomic exchange rates 
which affect adversely the level of trade in both 
directions. Such actions may not only cause great 
economic dislocation within the foreign country 
but may also injure United States traders who 
have been dealing with that country, and may 
threaten the soundness of both public and private 
investments which have been made in an effort to 
further economic growth in both countries. 

In the face of these ramifications in formulat- 
ing and effectuating policy, we have, as I have 
indicated, been holding many conversations with 
public officials and private leaders, for we are con- 
vinced that better and more stable relations with 
the countries of Latin America will result only 
from wise decisions, day after day, by a great many 
individuals. 

This process of consultation could, of course, be 
much extended, but I am now submitting this re- 
port, believing that the inter-agency and govern- 
mental-private consultations which are needed 
continuously are properly the function of the 
established departments and agencies of the 
Government. 

For my associates and me it has been a rare 
privilege and rewarding experience to represent 
you, the Government, and the people of the United 
States on what we deem to have been a mission of 
vital importance. We believe deeply that we must 
constantly be alert to maintain and to build better 
political, economic, military, and cultural rela- 
tions with our neighbors to the South. Good rela- 
tions in this Hemisphere are crucially important 
to our own future, and to theirs, and indeed to 
the future progress of the entire world. 


Il. THE IMPORTANCE OF LATIN AMERICA AND 
THE UNITED STATES TO EACH OTHER 


Stable, satisfactory relations between the United 
States and the nations of Latin America are vital 
as we seek to build a cooperative peace character- 
ized by freedom and rising levels of well-being 


The Economic Aspect 


The trade of the United States with the Latin 
American republics was about $3.5 billion in each 
direction in 1952. 

As a market for our commercial exports, Latin 
America is as important to us as all of Europe and 
more important than Asia, Africa and Oceania 
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combined. Our sales to Latin America encompass 
the entire range of our national production. As 
a source of United States imports, the Latin Amer- 
ican republics have even greater relative import- 
ance, standing well ahead of Europe or the other 
continents. 

Reciprocally, the United States is of key im- 
portance to every one of the Latin American 
countries, both as a market for their products and 
as a source of essential imports. 

The copper, tin, zinc, iron ore, manganese, and 
other minerals which we obtain from Latin Amer- 
ica are vital constituent parts of the machinery 
which we in turn ship there. The dollars we pro- 
vide through purchases of coffee, sugar, tropical 
fruits, and wool, as well as metals, finance their 
purchases of transportation and industrial equip- 
ment and consumer goods. The industrial and 
military items which the United States turns out 
to help defend the free world, including the Amer- 
ican republics, require a continuing supply of a 
great variety of strategic materials from Latin 
America. 

Such trade is mutually advantageous. 

Almost 30 percent of all United States private, 
long-term foreign investment is in Latin America ; 
this investment of some $6 billion is larger than 
the amount invested in any other part of the world 
except Canada. Such an investment is important 
not only to the United States as earning assets 
but also to Latin America as a stimulant to 
productivity and economic progress. Its contri- 
bution to the general development of individual 
countries is daily made evident in practically every 
field of economic endeavor, from electric power 
and heavy industry to the manufacture of finished 
goods and their distribution to consumers. 

This United States direct investment ordinarily 
earns a good return; at the same time, of course, it 
develops the desert and the jungle, provides work 
at good wages, offers sound technical training for 
hosts of young people, carries with it technical 
and managerial skills and, by increasing the out- 
put of minerals, foods and manufactured goods, 
helps build prosperity in our sister republics. 

While we might cite instances in which this 
capital has not been fairly treated, we could also 
call attention to many cases in which reasonable 
treatment has redounded to the benefit of both 
countries and has promoted an additional flow 
of productive investment. 
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The economic well-being of every section and 
every special interest group in the United States 
is affected by our relations with Latin America. 
The dollar she gets from her sales here are used 
largely for direct purchases here. If, because of 
tariff or other changes, we should buy less from 
any of the countries to the South, their purchases 
from us would decline. The effects of such change 
would be felt in every part of our country. 

Unfortunately, the people of the United States 
do not seem generally to comprehend the full 
significance to us of stable economic relations with 
Latin America; moreover, some of our actions 
have caused leaders in those countries to adopt the 
mistaken view that we turn our attention to them 
only in times of crisis. 

On the other hand, many Latin Americans 
appear to disregard the importance to them of 
their economic relations with the United States. 
The fact is, of course, that our market is indis- 
pensable to the well-being of the other American 
republics. Our record is such that, no matter how 
disturbed Latin Americans become over some of 
our trade and tariff policies, they do have con- 
siderable confidence in our basic fairness in the 
conduct of international trading. However, this 
preponderant importance of United States con- 
sumption as regards so many Latin American 
products is precisely the reason why our actions, 
however minor they may be in our view, can have 
such significant effects on the economies of other 
republics in the Hemisphere. 


The Military Aspect 


The military relations between Latin American 
countries and the United States are closely related 
to their economic interdependence, to the signifi- 
cant role being played by the United States in 
the defense of the free world and to the strategic 
location of our countries with respect to one 
another. 

The present military strength of the nations of 
Latin Ameriza is relatively small, for the most 
part designed for the maintenance of internal 
order. This fact may suggest to some that these 
republics are, therefore, not significant in the 
system of collective security which the free world 
is constructing. 

This is a fallacious, dangerous assumption. 

In the event of a general war, some of the essen- 
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tial resources of the world might well be in the 
hands of the enemy. The resources of Latin 
America would then be of enhanced importance. 
A Latin America under the control of or allied 
with our enemies could deny these resources to us 
and even open broad lines for direct attack 
upon us. 

But a friendly Latin America can do more than 
provide strategic materials. It can help guard 
the lines of communication and shipment, includ- 
ing the Panama Canal. It can, as occurred in 
World War II, provide air and sea bases. It can, 
as Brazil and Mexico did in World War II and 
Colombia did in the struggle in Korea, supply 
forces trained in the use of standardized weapons. 

Perhaps the greatest military importance of 
Latin America, in the coalition of the free world, 
is in its rapidly growing potential : We believe that 
some of the nations of Latin America will in the 
relatively near future develop into potent allies 
and thereby significantly augment the free world’s 
ability to uphold collective security. 

Here again, the mutuality of interest merits 
emphasis: If the nations of Latin America have 
a military importance to the United States, the 
United States is vital militarily to them. With 
no other American republic having a military 
establishment remotely comparable to our own, 
and with the United States standing between 
Latin America and today’s potential aggressors, 
it must be abundantly clear that catastrophic con- 
sequences for the freedom and independence of 
the other nations of this Hemisphere will be 
avoided only if the United States remains strong. 

To comprehend the interdependence of the na- 
tions of this Hemisphere in the event of war, one 
need only recall the determined attempt of enemy 
submarines in World War II to sink all shipping 
between the Americas and how near to success 
they came. On one day, February 17, 1942, seven 
tankers carrying Venezuelan oil for use in other 
nations of the Hemisphere were torpedoed. For 
months no one could be certain that lines of com- 
munication could be kept open. In another war, 
the interruption of shipping with vital cargoes 
would present serious problems to the United 
States, which is the most self-sufficient of the 
American republics; for other nations more de- 
pendent on imports, failure of lines of communica- 
tion might well mean that even essential produc- 
tion would be in danger of complete collapse. 
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The Political Aspect 


The United States and the other American re- 
publics have had close relations since the earliest 
days of their independence. 

The doctrine enunciated in 1823 by President 
Monroe was designed to protect the newly won in- 
dependence of all the nations of this Hemisphere 
and to permit the community to grow to maturity 
free from domination by any transoceanic power, 
The Monroe doctrine was obviously based upon 
considerations of our own security; if the argu- 
ments to justify it were strong in 1823, they are 
truly mighty in the shrunken world of today. 

The possible conquest of a Latin American na- 
tion today would not be, so far as anyone can fore- 
see, by direct assault. It would come, rather, 
through the insidious process of infiltration, con- 
spiracy, spreading of lies, and the undermining 
of free institutions, one by one. Highly dis- 
ciplined groups of communists are busy, night 
and day, illegally or openly, in the American re- 
publics, as they are in every nation of the world. 
While many persons may now think of Latin 
America as not being in the line of attack in the 
modern world struggle, success by the communists 
in these nations could quickly change all the maps 
which strategists use in calculating the probabili- 
ties of the future. 

One American nation has succumbed to con- 
munist infiltration. With this exception, how- 
ever, the other American republics share our de- 
sire for peace, freedom, and independence and 
continue to cooperate effectively in the political 
councils of the world. 

In this Hemisphere we have frequently devel- 
oped principles and techniques of international 
collaboration which have later come to be adopted 
in other parts of the world. Thus, the present 
global student exchange and technical coopera- 
tion programs were initiated by cooperative action 
of the United States and other American repub- 
lics well before World War II. The Nato Treaty 
of 1949 was foreshadowed by the Act of Chapul- 
tepec of 1945 and the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 
of 1947. The inter-American system preceded 
the United Nations. 

We in this Hemisphere have significantly de 
veloped the principle of the sovereign equality of 
nations; indeed, we can proudly say that we have 
long been building a system under which all 1 
tions, great and small, may live together in peac 
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mutual respect, and cooperation. The bases of 
this system have found expression and meaning 
in the Charter of the Organization of American 
States. Despite differences and serious misunder- 
standings from time to time, the record of the 
American nations in settling disputes by peace- 
ful means has been unique, and has largely saved 
this Hemisphere from the destruction and blood- 
shed which so often have occurred in other parts 
of the world. 

Today, Latin American influence at the United 
Nations in support of freedom, peace, inter- 
national justice, and effective cooperative proc- 
esses is a powerful force in the difficult construc- 
tion of a better world. 

Abiding political relationships between the 
United States and the republics of Latin America 
are of supreme importance to every citizen of this 
Hemisphere: If we with our long record of co- 
operation should begin to falter in such relation- 
ships, there would seem to be little hope for success 
with the cooperative processes toward peace in a 
larger world whose record is less persuasive. 


The Cultural Aspect 

The building of permanent peace involves the 
establishment of abiding cooperation among na- 
tions of great cultural diversity. This is not an 
insurmountable task. We have cultural diversity 
in the United States, but there are sufficient com- 
mon beliefs, allegiances, and purposes among all 
the people to make democratic cooperation ef- 
fective. 

Admittedly, the greater the differences in the 
cultures of nations, the more arduous cooperation 
becomes. This is the basal difficulty between the 
communist countries of the East, with their re- 
jection of God and their adherence to a militant 
dialectic materialism, and the West with its long 
adherence to the cardinal principles of the Judeo- 
Christian philosophy. 

The cultural diversity of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, while notable, is primarily within the 
Philosophic framework of Western civilization— 
a civilization which seeks to establish and main- 
tain institutions and processes conducive to the 
attainment of the supreme human purposes and 
tules of conduct proclaimed by its religious con- 
cepts, 

It is true, of course, that the culture of the Latin 
American countries has until recently been ori- 
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ented primarily toward Europe. The leaders of 
our neighbors to the South came in great numbers 
from Spain and Portugal, but also in significant 
numbers from England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Italy, Ireland and other countries. For 
generations, many of them sent their children to 
Europe to be educated. 

During the past twenty-five years this has 
changed markedly. Today, seventy-five percent 
of the students of South America who go abroad 
for study come to the United States; five thousand 
students from one country alone are now in the 
secondary schools and universities of the United 
States. Their tourist travel is predominantly this 
way. Large numbers of United States citizens 
live in Latin America, and increasing numbers of 
our tourists are enjoying the rewarding experi- 
ence of travel in Latin America. Bi-national in- 
stitutes and courses in the schools are rapidly mak- 
ing English the second language of Latin America. 
Reciprocally, Spanish is today the leading foreign 
language taught in American schools, and the 
teaching of Portuguese is increasing. 

The predominantly Anglo-Saxon culture of the 
United States and the predominantly Latin cul- 
tures of the other American republics, the latter 
often blended with strong and proud Indian in- 
fluences, are today cross-fertilizing each other, to 
their mutual enrichment. 

The true significance of cultural interchange is 
this: Abiding cooperation among nations toward 
common goals must be based on genuine under- 
standing and mutual respect; economic coopera- 
tion, political cooperation, and military coopera- 
tion may break down under the strain of crisis 
unless there is much more than superficial under- 
standing of one another’s cultures, problems, and 
aspirations. 

Fortunately, while there are wide variations in 
the types of institutions and degrees of democracy 
among the American nations, their peoples are 
all spiritually motivated, desire independence, 
want to live in peace and to work for rising eco- 
nomic, educational, social and spiritual levels 
among their peoples. This is their common cul- 
tural heritage, their common aspiration. 

In this Hemisphere, despite great cultural di- 
versity, there is no real impediment to the devel- 
opment of that understanding on which effective 
cooperation among our peoples can surely be 
built. 
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ill. OUR APPROACH TO OUR ASSIGNMENT 


In stating our convictions regarding the tran- 
scendent importance of sound relations among 
the American republics, we have already indicated 
to some extent the approach we employed in 
trying to carry out the assignment you gave us. 
We should like, however, to state in more detail 
the views we held, prior to the trip to South 
America, concerning the factors that must be con- 
sidered in building better relations among the 
American republics. 

We were and still are deeply convinced that 
abiding cooperation between the United States 
and the other nations of this Hemisphere will not 
be the result of wishful thinking or mere accident. 
Rather, it will flow only from adherence to con- 
sistent programs, honorably and consistently 
observed. 

The first requisite for good relations among 
nations is, as we have said, genuine understand- 
ing—understanding among governments and 
peoples. 

Cooperation between two or more individuals, 
between two or more economic groups in a single 
society, or between two or more nations must be 
based on understanding. Otherwise the best that 
we can get is appeasement in a particular situa- 
tion, and appeasement blows up in our faces at 
crucial times and places. 

Governments must understand one another’s 
problems, methods, purposes, actions and failures 
to act. They need to understand the difficulties 
of finding solutions to problems of common inter- 
est. They need to know whether good or bad 
faith is involved. They must understand the 
consequences which are likely to flow from a par- 
ticular solution to a problem or from its non- 
solution. But since the ultimate power in all 
republics resides in the people, no matter what 
their degree of democracy, it is equally imperative 
that there be understanding among peoples as well 
as governments. National policy today is rarely 
formed by small cliques. It is made by agricul- 
tural, labor, industrial, educational, and civic 
organizations, and by individual citizens—all of 
whom find a myriad of ways, day by day, to make 
their judgments felt in the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of national governments and in 
international councils. 

The efforts of those who are concerned with 
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developing good relations among nations must be 
directed first of all to the multitude of methods 
by which there may be developed among peoples 
and governments that understanding on which 
economic, political, military and cultural coopera. 
tion may successfully proceed. This is one of 
the highest tasks of diplomacy. 

A second requisite for good relations among na- 
tions is mutual respect. This is especially im- 
portant in relations between large and small coun. 
tries. Nations, like people, have dignity and 
pride. Only if each respects the rights, interests 
aspirations, cultures, and sensibilities of the oth. 
ers can there be true friendship and cooperation 
between disparate nations. 

A third closely related requisite for dependable 
relations among nations is that of the sovereign 
equality of states. The concepts of respect and 
equality are inseparable. The whole inter-Amer- 
can system is and must be based on the reality of 
juridical equality and the concept of consent, not 
coercion. 

A fourth requisite to abiding relations in our 
threatened world is mutual security. This con- 
cept is embodied in the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro 
of 1947: an attack on one American republic is now 
considered an attack on all. This broadening of 
the concept of the Monroe doctrine is vital to all 
the American republics, since it constitutes a curb 
on aggression within the Hemisphere as well as 
on aggression by a transoceanic power. 

A fifth requirement for sound cooperative rela- 
tions is firm adherence to mutual goals. Gen 
erally, the nations of the Americas do have con- 
mon goals: goals of permanent peace, freedom, 
independence, rising levels of economic well-being, 
the advancement of democratic processes, the at- 
tainment of spiritual values. 

Achieving these goals calls for cooperation in 
essentially every phase of human activity. 

Fortunately, essential cooperative processes are 
working well in most areas, though not in all. 

Political and cultural cooperation is on the 
whole proceeding satisfactorily. Military 
operation is newer, has unique problems, but is 
outside the scope of our report. 

Economic cooperation involves especially difi- 
cult problems. In recent years the economic fat 
tors affecting our relations with the nations of 
Latin America have increased greatly in impor 
tance and complexity and now occupy a position 
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of great prominence. Hence, this report will pay 
particular attention to economic conditions, which 
in some respects are unsatisfactory both to our 
friends in Latin America and to us. 

This, then, was our approach to our assignment. 
So we conceived our major task in the field to be 
that of developing evidence to show how each of 
the requisites for successful cooperation among 
nations might be met. 


IV. WHAT WE FOUND 


It had been our hope that we might visit all 
twenty Latin American republics. However, 
since time did not permit this, it was decided that 
we should visit only the ten republics of South 
America. Assistant Secretary Cabot had just 
completed a trip to the Central American and 
Caribbean countries, you had announced a meet- 
ing with the President of Mexico, and it did not 
seem wise to be selective in the Middle American 
area among nations which are all vital to our wel- 
fare. For these reasons, the trip was scheduled 
to include Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chile, Uruguay, Argentina, Paraguay 
and Brazil. 


Regarding Basic Understanding 


We found misunderstanding of the United 
States in South America—misunderstanding espe- 
cially of our economic capacity and an under- 
estimation of the degree of the sacrifices the people 
of the United States have made since 1941. 

A great deal of this misunderstanding is a nat- 
ural consequence of our assistance programs in 
Europe, the Middle East, and the Far East. The 
leaders and peoples of Latin America have seen 
the spending of billions of dollars by our Govern- 
ment under the European Recovery and Mutual 
Security Acts. Disturbed by the fact that they 
did not have a large direct share in post-war re- 
covery programs, Latin Americans have tended 
to forget that they enjoyed an unprecedented 
boom during the war and post-war period so that 
there was no need for emergency programs for 
that area. 

In their current thinking they have minimized 
the fact that the tremendous volume of dollars 
made available to the free world by the United 
States tended to sustain directly and indirectly 
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their export markets with Europe and other parts 
of the world. They have also seemingly mini- 
mized the fact that the high level of activity in 
the United States has resulted in recent years in 
dollar imports from Latin America which are at 
least six times pre-war levels, while our imports 
from Europe have risen to only three times pre- 
war levels. There has been, in other words, an 
entirely different situation in the older industrial 
areas which suffered from wartime destruction and 
consequent shortages and post-war scarcity of 
foods and raw materials, and where the problem 
has been one of restoring production. In Latin 
America the war and post-war period brought the 
opposite situation—a tremendous stimulus to pro- 
duction and trade, the greatest in Latin American 
history. 

Nevertheless, our assistance to other areas came 
precisely at the time that need for foreign capital 
was growing rapidly in Latin America, and loans 
to them, though substantial, did not fully satisfy 
their aspirations. The unfortunate result has 
been that the peoples of Latin America have some- 
times come to the view that the United States con- 
siders other areas of the world to be more impor- 
tant to its future than the countries of Latin 
America. Not realizing that the burdens we have 
borne during and since the war have strained even 
our great resources, the feeling persists in Latin 
American countries that the United States has 
such vast riches that it could, if it wished, have 
made substantial funds for development available 
to them at a time when it was providing billions 
of dollars to other parts of the world. 

Their dissatisfaction is enhanced by the fact that 
they seek primarily not financial grants but 
loans—loans desired to satisfy their driving de- 
mands for a broad and immediate development of 
their economies. 

They view with skepticism all explanations of 
our need to reduce our own public expenditures, in- 
cluding expenditures in the form of loans by the 
Export-Import Bank. To them our financial 
capacity appears unlimited. 

A tremendous social ferment exists today 
throughout Latin America. Leaders of the na- 
tions to the South, recognizing that too many of 
their people are desperately poor, that widespread 
illiteracy is a handicap to progress, that educa- 
tional and health facilities are woefully inade- 
quate, and that improvement calls for capital for 
machinery, tools, highways, schools, hospitals, and 
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other facilities, look to the United States for help. 
They acknowledge that no other part of the world 
is now developing as rapidly as theirs: that their 
construction of buildings, roads, power dams, and 
factories must amaze even the most sophisticated 
observer. But these achievements are, in discus- 
sion at least, made to seem unimportant. They 
want greater production and higher standards 
of living, and they want them now. The key to 
both industrial and agricultural improvement, 
they feel, is capital, capital in great volume. 

Unhappily, the need for foreign capital is ac- 
companied throughout most of Latin America by a 
rising tide of nationalism. 

In some respects this surge of nationalism is 
praiseworthy, for it indicates a growing pride in 
achievement and an impatient desire to raise 
dramatically and immediately their standards of 
living. 

But ultra-nationalism, with its blindness to true 
long-time interests, is a major retrogressive in- 
fluence in some countries, often closing the door to 
the very help and cooperation which are so des- 
perately needed. It leads to laws and practices 
which prevent the entrance of foreign capital es- 
sential to development. 

Ultra-nationalism is being fostered by com- 
munist agitators. Sometimes political leaders 
who in no sense agree with ultimate communist 
purposes accept communist support to obtain tem- 
porary political advantage. Thus, the two may 
be joined for a time in the fallacious contention 
that foreign capital investment, private or public, 
is in reality a form of imperialism. 

The situation is uneven: In some countries, we 
found a favorable attitude toward the investment 
of United States capital in local enterprises, and 
a full recognition of its contribution to economic 
development. In others we found mild resent- 
ment; for example, there was criticism of the fact 
that certain United States enterprises had orig- 
inally invested relatively few dollars locally, had 
expanded over the years through the reinvestment 
of earnings and the use of some local capital, and 
now, when exchange difficulties pose a major prob- 
lem, seek to take out of the country substantial 
amounts of dollars earned on the total investment. 
In a few instances we found that the communist 
propaganda had gained support—propaganda to 
the effect, as we have said, that the use of foreign 
capital for productive purposes somehow im- 
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pinges upon the sovereignty of the nation in which 
the capital is invested. 

But here we met a great inconsistency: While 
some condemn foreign investment as an actual or 
potential evil and while some adopt practices and 
legislation that frighten or make almost imposs- 
ble the entrance of foreign capital, al/ strongly in- 
sist that a greater volume of public and private 
capital from abroad is needed if they are to meet 
their just aspirations. 

We found misunderstanding of the policies and 
practices of the International Bank for Recon. 
struction and Development, and to a lesser extent 
of the Export-Import Bank of the United States, 
both of which have important roles in Latin 
American development. Though most of the 
countries we visited are members of the Inter- 
national Bank and therefore should understand 
its authority and operations as an international 
body, nonetheless among many officials and indus- 
trial leaders we discovered a belief that the United 
States essentially controls the Bank; that a fail- 
ure of the Bank to make loans in the desired vol- 
ume is really a decision of the United States Gov- 
ernment; that conditions for loans laid down by 
the Bank—such as the requirement for reestablish- 
ment of their credit standing by settling defaulted 
external debts—are in fact United States require- 
ments and thus constitute intervention in their 
affairs. 

We found attitudes toward United States busi- 
ness enterprises now operating successfully in 
Latin America to be mixed. Most thoughtful 
Latin Americans realize that the days when some 
foreign-owned enterprises might exploit local pop- 
ulations are gone. Today, United States enter- 
prises usually pay higher wages to their employees 
than local employers do, and also provide better 
housing, working conditions, schools, hospitals 
and highways. They pay very substantial sums 
in taxes, and provide excellent technical training 
programs in many instances. Most of the United 
States managers and staff are well-educated, speak 
Spanish or Portuguese, work for the improvement 
of conditions in the host country, and are, in gel 
eral, effective, friendly representatives of the 
United States and its people. 

But they are also the targets of communists and 
ultra-nationalists. They and their companies are 
foreign. They represent large amounts of capi 
tal. As such, they sometimes suffer from ul 
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warranted attacks which on occasion are directed 
at our Government. 

Where United States enterprises own and oper- 
ate utilities, an earning rate sufficient to provide 
for expansion sometimes has not been permitted. 
This has in some cases led to a rationing of power, 
which in turn has closed industries part of each 
day or week, thus throwing men out of work and 
curtailing production. The facts have been mis- 
represented to the point that the United States 
Government is blamed for the failure of the utili- 
ties to expand in harmony with the growing in- 
dustrial requirements. Incidentally this situation 
has occasionally put a premium on public power 
development. 

There is also considerable misunderstanding of 
the operation of wartime price controls and of 
post-war terms of trade. We heard many times 
the claim that a large part of the purchasing power 
of Latin American exchange reserves accumu- 
lated during the war, when availability of imports 
from the United States was restricted by short- 
ages of goods and shipping, was lost when goods 
again came into free supply, but at higher prices. 
There is also the belief that raw materials prices 
are low in relation to the prices of manufactured 
goods. However, an examination of the unit 
value indexes of United States exports to and 
imports from the other American republics shows 
that the terms of trade shifted in favor of Latin 
America from a base of 100 for the 1936-38 aver- 
age to 120 for 1947 and to 171 for the first quarter 
of 1953. Preliminary data for the second quarter 
of 1953 indicate that there was further improve- 
ment to an index of 177. In practically every 
product of trade importance, the Latin American 
seller stands today in a better position than before 
World War II. 

These complaints likewise do not take into ac- 
count similar shortages and decline in the pur- 
chasing power of savings suffered by United 
States consumers during and after the war and the 
serious, and, on the whole, successful effort made 
by the United States Government, both during the 
war and during the Korean emergency, to assure 
continuing supplies of essential goods to the other 
republics on a basis of equality with our domestic 
consumers. Nevertheless, the feeling persists in 
Latin America that the United States should as- 
sume some responsibility for maintaining favor- 
able prices of basic commodities which form the 
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bulk of Latin American exports, or, as an alterna- 
tive, that the United States should refrain from 
imposing price controls on raw commodities at 
times when demand for such commodities is ab- 
normally high. 

In view of the magnitude of trade and invest- 
ment relationships between the United States and 
Latin America, it is not surprising that there are 
some misunderstandings and disagreements in the 
economic field. Disagreements are bound to arise 
in an area of such activity, as indeed they do be- 
tween sectional interests within the United States. 

Fortunately, the misunderstandings we found 
with respect to economic affairs are not matched 
in other areas. We were delighted to find a grow- 
ing understanding of the United States as a nation 
and asa people. By no means are the peoples and 
leaders of the area uninformed of our ways of 
thinking and of our institutions, our democratic 
philosophy, and our aspirations. 

The press of South America daily carries much 
news from the United States—far more than our 
newspapers carry about their affairs. Schools 
teach English and offer courses in American his- 
tory and literature. Bi-national institutes are 
teaching English and related subjects to vast num- 
bers of young people. In Sao Paulo, Brazil, we 
visited a bi-national institute with 7,000 students; 
the funds are almost wholly local, the United 
States Government putting in only a few thousand 
dollars each year; with local funds, a ten-story 
building is being built to house the institute, and 
its sole purpose is to help the people better under- 
stand the United States and to build international 
friendship. We visited a similar institute in 
Asuncién, Paraguay, where 1,200 students are 
studying English; many of them were in class 
when we arrived to visit an evening session. They 
literally overwhelmed us with their friendliness. 

American schools in Latin America, which en- 
roll approximately 70,000 students each year and 
in which the United States invests only about 

$125,000 annually, are focal points for developing 
detailed understanding of us as a people and as 
anation. American libraries are making a notable 
contribution. We visited one library with only 
8,000 volumes, but it had 48,000 check-outs last 
year. 

The small investment that our Government puts 
into these cultural and educational activities pays 
large dividends in understanding and good will. 
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The personnel of United States embassies and 
specialized agencies are capable, well-informed, 
and respected. They are intimately a part of the 
life of the countries to which they are accredited, 
and thus are able to promote essential understand- 
ing. The technical cooperation program, while 
having as its primary purpose the improvement 
of agricultural, health, educational, and related 
conditions, is one of the most successful methods 
of promoting mutual understanding, for here per- 
sons of similar interests are working closely to- 
gether. Understanding flows from their common 
interests and purposes. 

Thousands of young men and women from Latin 
America are studying in the high schools and uni- 
versities of the United States. Most of these, upon 
their return home, become good ambassadors, pro- 
moting inter-cultural understanding. 

Some democratic labor leaders have traveled and 
studied in the United States, and usually they are 
effective in promoting democratic concepts. We 
talked with such labor leaders wherever we could. 
In one country we held a three hour conference 
with thirty leaders. They told us that at that very 
time many labor leaders of the country were, at 
Soviet expense, behind the Iron Curtain, receiving 
indoctrination. They pleaded with us to find a 
way to permit a greater number of democratic 
leaders to come and learn from us. In this con- 
nection we noted with concern in more than one 
country the Soviet practice of extending numerous 
invitations, with all expenses paid, to communist 
propaganda conferences and to student, labor and 
other meetings in Europe and elsewhere. The 
Communists appear to have ample funds for such 
purposes. 

While, as we have said, the press of South 
America carries an abundance of news from the 
United States, unfortunately the functioning of 
our free press and its value as an independent 
medium of news and opinion are not too well 
understood. A good many leaders with whom 
we talked, while indicating their comprehension 
of our free, competitive press and news agencies, 
nonetheless expressed the belief that the United 
States Government could, if it wished, influence 
the attitude of the press insofar as their news 
stories and editorials impinge upon foreign rela- 
tions. They seem to believe that press criticism 
of their domestic policies, sometimes based on 
inadequate understanding of their local condi- 
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tions, reflects a governmental attitude and that 
thus, while maintaining an official policy of non- 
intervention, we do in fact intervene by indirect 
means. 

On the whole, however, we learned that in 
South America there is a growing understanding 
of the United States, its methods, and its philoso- 
phy, save in the economic field where misunder. 
standing and lack of information represent a 
challenge to all of us to work for improvement. 

We must in all candor say that many in the 
United States do not understand adequately the 
economic difficulties and potentialities in South 
America—in Latin America as a whole. 

In short, overcoming the present lack of infor- 
mation and understanding on both sides with 
respect to economic problems constitutes in our 
judgment the greatest single opportunity to 
strengthen relationships between the United 
States and the republics of Latin America. 


Regarding Mutual Respect and Equality of States 


We were pleased to find that our political rela- 
tions with Latin America are on the whole quite 
good. They are based upon a concept of mutual 
respect. The cornerstone of our inter-American 
relations is the principle of juridical equality of 
states. An essential concomitant of this prin- 
ciple is that of non-intervention in the internal 
affairs of others. We respect their right to be 
different. We must restrict our official negotia- 
tions to situations in which the actions, attitudes, 
or policies of other nations impinge upon our 
interests or welfare. 

This principle of mutual respect is embodied 
in several inter-American agreements and is 
firmly accepted in official circles, though it is 
sometimes misunderstood by the public at large. 
Acceptance of the non-intervention principle— 
the real essence of the Good Neighbor Policy— 
gave impetus to the Pan-American movement in 
the 1930’s by eliminating the most serious obstacle 
to confidence between the United States and her 
Hemisphere neighbors. The United States now 
consistently emphasizes that our common Amer- 
ican destiny rests on the freely extended coopera 
tion of the American nations—each the master of 
its own house but all working together for mutual 
benefit and progress. 

In every country we visited we found genuine 
pride in the inter-American system, with 21 De 
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tions meeting regularly at a council table to dis- 
cuss their mutual problems, as the forerunner of 
efforts toward organized international coopera- 
tion. We found also that there is general ad- 
herence, even devotion, to the series of principles 
which have evolved through the years as the 
guiding rules of inter-American conduct: In addi- 
tion to non-intervention, they include the juridical 
equality of American nations, solidarity in de- 
fense of the continent, solution of inter-American 
disputes by peaceful means, consultation in 
matters of common interest before action is taken, 
and cooperation in economic, social, political and 
cultural programs of mutual benefit. 

The concept of hemispheric solidarity, we 
learned, is cherished by all the American repub- 
lics. This solidarity is the Hemisphere’s strong- 
est assurance of its own security; it is, indeed, a 
great contribution of the Americas toward peace 
in the world. 


Regarding Mutual Security 


Although, as we have said, an analysis of mili- 
tary cooperation is outside the scope of this report, 
we were gratified to find everywhere a recognition 
of the strength and vitality of the mutual security 
principles embodied in the Rio Treaty. We were 
informed of steps being taken to translate these 
principles into instruments of effective common 
action. Though much remains to be done before 
the military defense of the Hemisphere against 
external aggression can be assumed as a collective 
responsibility, substantial gains are being made. 
Some of these gains have come through the actions 
of individual governments. Important progress 
is also being made through the assistance we are 
giving to the military establishments of those 
countries with which we have military assistance 
agreements. In the wider international scene, the 
Latin American states have joined with us in giv- 
ing support to United Nations objectives for the 
security and defense of the free world against 
aggression. 

Acceptance of the principle of peaceful settle- 
ment of difficulties 7s a fact among the American 
republics. 

The importance of this cannot be over-empha- 
sized. It is unique in the history of mankind. 

It must not be thought that tensions do not 
sometimes develop between basically friendly 
nations in this Hemisphere. They do. On our 
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trip, some existing ones were explained to us in 
detail. But. in each of these situations we were 
assured that the nations feeling aggrieved would 
abide by their pledge “not to resort to the threat or 
use of force” in any manner inconsistent with the 
U.N. Charter or the Rio Treaty. The leaders and 
peoples of the American nations are convinced that 
employing the machinery of the inter-American 
system for the peaceful settlement of disputes pro- 
vides the best method for solving intergovern- 
mental problems within the Hemisphere. Again 
and again, we were told that recourse to anything 
other than peaceful settlement of a controversy 
is unthinkable. 


Regarding Common Goals 


The American nations have, since achieving in- 
dependence from their mother countries, struggled 
with uneven success toward democratically- 
functioning republican forms of government. If 
democracy is not perfect in any of them, including 
the United States, it is nonetheless an ideal which 
neither reactionaries nor radicals find it feasible 
to ignore. There is a strong feeling among the 
peoples of all the Americas for the dignity and 
worth of the individual. 

While there is a wide gulf between the most au- 
thoritarian and the most democratic of the 
regimes—Uruguay, for example, justly takes 
pride in the advanced development of its political 
democracy—virtually all the nations of Latin 
America seek the goals of permanent peace, inde- 
pendence, rising levels of economic well-being, and 
the attainment of the basic values of Western 
civilization. 

In our conversations we developed the convic- 
tion that common dedication to the achievement 
of these goals is the greatest single guarantee we 
have that the nations of this Hemisphere will con- 
tinue to work amicably together. This coopera- 
tion can be made more effective as understanding 
among peoples and governments increases. It 
can be fortified by our unswerving adherence to 
the principles we have discussed in this report. 

Attaining some of the goals is the responsibility 
of each individual nation. This is true, for exam- 
ple, of gradually extending the blessings of de- 
mocracy to all the people of a country. Despite 
all difficulties, varying degrees of progress toward 
genuine democracy are being made in most of the 
nations of the Hemisphere. 
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But most of the goals the nations of the 
Americas seek can be reached only by cooperative 
effort. We have already discussed cooperative ef- 
forts toward some of these. We now wish to con- 
centrate on the problem of mutually-beneficial 
economic cooperation designed to help the peoples 
of the Western Hemisphere improve their levels 
of well-being. Economic improvement is the 
greatest single desire of the leaders and peoples of 
Latin America. And economic cooperation is 
without question the key to better relations be- 
tween the United States and the nations to the 
South. Everything else, no matter how impor- 
tant, must take secondary place, at least in the 
absence of war. 


Regarding Economic Development 


Despite the difficulties and misunderstandings 
which we have enumerated in the economic field, 
no one could return from a trip such as ours with- 
out deep feelings of faith and optimism in the 
future of Latin America. The outstanding im- 
pressions left with us are of the tremendous vital- 
ity and activity found everywhere—of «a conti- 
nent in transition, in various stages in different 
countries—of the sights and sounds of construc- 
tion in every city—of green fields on what short 
years ago were deserts. South America is truly 
a spectacle of enormous variation, with giant sky- 
scrapers and new factories standing beside early 
Indian and Spanish structures, and with modern 
agricultural experiment stations operating in 
areas still characterized by primitive practices and 
feudalistic systems of farming. 


ABUNDANT RESOURCES AVAILABLE 

Human and physical resources are great. A 
rapidly growing population of willing and active 
workers is an asset, though promising to be a 
problem unless production, especially of food- 
stuffs, is substantially increased. New leadership 
in business and agriculture has manifested itself 
in many countries. There isa growing awareness 
of the many things which must be done if the 
aspirations of the people for a better life are to be 
achieved. 

The vast agricultural and mineral resources of 
Latin America are only partially developed. If 
the energies of people are properly joined with 
capital, with incentives for self-betterment, and 
with stable political and economic conditions, we 
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shall witness an enormous agricultural, mineral, 
and industrial development in Latin America in 
the next twenty-five years. 


THE GROWTH OF POPULATION 


One profoundly significant fact which will af- 
fect Latin America in its long-time future, but 
which was seldom mentioned to us by the leaders 
we interviewed, is the growth of the population. 
In 1950 the population of Latin America exceeded 
that of the United States for the first time since 
the colonial era. In each decade since 1920, Latin 
America’s population has risen at a progressively 
faster rate. The present rate of 2.5 percent per 
year exceeds that of any other major region of 
the world and is at least twice the world average, 

If this rate continues, Brazil’s present popula- 
tion of 53,000,000—already more than that of the 
United Kingdom or of any Latin nation of 
Europe—will double in about 35 years. Withir 
50 years Latin America’s population, now about 
equal to that of the United States and Canada, may 
reach 500,000,000, or double the total anticipated 
for the latter two countries. 

The future problem is even greater than is sug- 
gested by these figures, for the rapid introduction 
and spread of public health measures will have an 
appreciable effect on the death rate. As malaria, 
yaws, typhus, tuberculosis, and other diseases are 
conquered, the rate of population increase may 
well accelerate. We visited numerous health proj- 
ects and learned how malaria is being eliminated 
by spraying with DDT and yaws is being con- 
quered by the use of penicillin. In every country 
we found determined efforts to reduce or eliminate 
diseases which for centuries have plagued South 
America. 

Thus, the problem is not merely that of in- 
creasing production to improve the lot of the ex- 
isting population—and in the countries we visited 
the per capita annual income ranged from a low 
of less than a hundred dollars a year to a high of 
about four hundred dollars a year. The problem 
is also to win a race with growing numbers. If 
the contest is to result in a higher average standard 
of living, increases in production must appreciably 
outstrip population growth. 

Fortunately, since the war the annual increase 
in production has averaged nearly five percent. 
Thus, despite the rapid growth of population, a2 
over-all increase of approximately 2.5 percent in 
per capita output per year has been achieved. 
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This compares with an average annual per capita 
growth of 2.1 percent in the United States during 
the period 1869-1952. It is evident, then, that a 
long-sustained production increase equal to that 
of the post-war years could age wonders 
in Latin America. 


THE DEPENDENCE ON RAW COMMODITIES 


The export economies of most of the other 
American republics have been built around their 
ability to provide certain primary materials for 
consumption in the United States and Europe. 
Their supply of imported consumer goods and 
other materials depends upon their ability to sell 
these products to the rest of the world. This has 
been a major reason for the intense desire of the 
leaders to industrialize and diversify the econo- 
mies of their countries. We encountered every- 
where a widespread desire for steel mills, metal 
fabricating plants, food processing plants, textile 
industries and a wide variety of consumer-goods 
fabricating facilities. 

Industrialization has gone so apace in some 
countries, notably in Brazil and Chile, that it has 
outstripped the production of food and fibre, as 
well as the fundamental services of transportation, 
communication and power. This imbalance has 
been recognized, but it is difficult and will take 
time to correct. It is a serious road-block in the 
way of balanced economic development. 

On the basis of Sur pbservations we believe that 
the much-needed balance in economic development 
will be more rapidly and soundly achieved if the 
relatively free play of market forces and competi- 
tive-price mechanisms are allowed to operate in 
all countries, as they are now operating in several 
countries of the continent. The allocation of re- 
sources, labor, and capital will then be permitted 
to occur in the interest of efficient production, 
distribution, and consumption, and at lower prices. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

This is particularly pertinent with regard to the 
pressing need in most Latin American countries 
for a rapid increase in food production. Larger, 
more efficient production is absolutely basic to the 
continent, but agricultural improvement is usually 
a relatively slow process. In Latin America, im- 
provement in farm production calls not only for 
price incentives (to which we shall refer again), 
but also for the establishment of agricultural 
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research stations and extension systems, for far- 
reaching programs in fundamental education to 
decrease illiteracy in the rural areas, and for 
capital to finance the purchase or importation of 
machinery. 

We were encouraged by what we saw on our 
visit to the modern, effective agricultural experi- 
ment station and agricultural college at Palmira, 
Colombia—projects aided by the United States 
in the technical cooperation program. We were 
similarly stimulated by what we saw of the work 
of Screa [Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano 
de Produccién de Alimentos] in Peru and Srica 
[Servicio Téenico Interamericano de Cooperacion 
Agricola] in Paraguay—outstandingly successful 
examples of our technical cooperation. Indeed in 
every country we visited where our technical pro- 
gram is operating, we saw evidence which con- 
vinced us that the funds the United States is 
putting into “servicio”-managed agricultural 
projects is one of the best expenditures made by 
our Government. At long last science is being 
introduced to the agriculture of the entire con- 
tinent. One new variety of corn will produce four 
times as much as the native variety. Research in 
genetics, entomology, livestock selection and 
breeding, fertilization, crop rotations, conserva- 
tion and so on is showing spectacular results. 
And the discoveries in the stations are already 
being applied on many farms, though general 
adoption may have to await progress in funda- 
mental education to decrease illiteracy, the build- 
ing of practical extension services, and the 
widening of rural vocational training. 

Agriculturally, Latin\|America is today reminis- 
cent of the United States in the late 19th century. 
Primitive and inefficie it practices are just begin- 
ning to be replaced by} odern scientific farming. 

Major credit for the accomplishments to date 
belongs to the local peoples and their governments, 
and of course theirs is the major task in the future. 
The technical assistance Wwe have provided has been 
of enormous help. United States specialists in 
all branches of agricultural science have been skill- 
ful in training local leaders in research and ex- 
tension work. Now many American republics 
have agricultural colleges for the training of 
expert personnel. 

Fortunately, several of the countries recognize 
that to stimulate domestie food output they must 
restore the incentive that can flow from the price 
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mechanism. Through inflation, price controls, 
and subsidy exchange rates, some governments 
have greatly discouraged domestic agricultural 
production and encouraged the use of scarce 
foreign exchange for food imports. So serious 
has this been that some countries which formerly 
produced enough of such products as wheat and 
sugar to meet most of their domestic requirements 
have recently been importing more and more of 
these very commodities. 

Ceilings placed on domestic prices of foodstuffs 
as an emergency attempt to control inflation have 
exerted a regressive influence on domestic pro- 
ducers. Especially favorable exchange rates for 
food imports have sometimes made it impossible 
for the local farmer to compete. This has led in 
some instances to situations of sheer folly—to 
scarce foreign exchange being used to import food 
which in turn has been illegally re-exported in 
large volume at good profit by contraband traders. 

Such policies have caused a shift in land re- 
sources in the affected areas from much-needed 
production to less economic and less basic produc- 
tion. As a result, the real standard of living of 
the people has suffered. Such policies also tend 
to vitiate, temporarily at least, the positive bene- 
fits of United States technical cooperation in agri- 
cultural experimentation ahd demonstration, and 
work against the usefulness of loans which have 
been extended for agricultural machinery, irriga- 
tion, and related purposes, 

In view of the foregoing, we were indeed en- 
couraged to learn from a number of governmental 
and financial leaders that they have become aware 
of the self-defeating nature of the policies which 
have been followed in some countries and that they 
are taking steps to make possible more realistic 
domestic prices and exchange rates for agricul- 
tural products. 


THE NEED FOR TRANSPORTATION 


A government official in Ecuador told us that 
his country has three urgent needs: Roads, roads, 
and more roads. At present in Ecuador, as in 
other countries, mountainous terrain often cuts off 
rich agricultural regions from population and in- 
dustrial centers. Next to an increase in agricul- 
tural production, development of transportation 
is the paramount need in most of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries. The two are, in fact, inextricably 


linked. We found this dramatically exemplified 
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in Bolivia. For many years, Bolivia was preoe- 
cupied with the mining of tin. She neglected her 
agriculture to such an extent that today she must 
import about fifty percent of the food required to 
meet the meager diet of the population. Bolivia 
is today trying to diversify, and to expand agri- 
culture. The major opportunity to increase agri- 


cultural production is on the virgin lands of the | 


Santa Cruz region, which only now is becoming 
economically accessible as a result of the construc- 
tion of a new highway, financed in large part 
with an Export-Import Bank loan. 

In many of the countries we visited, we found 
that there is real opportunity for assisting in plan- 
ning and executing sound transportation-improve- 
ment projects, as has already been done in Colom- 
bia, Ecuador, and Bolivia, not only with loans, 
but also with technical assistance. Better high- 
way, rail, harbor, inland waterway, and air trans- 
portation facilities will often create conditions 
which would make possible the development of 
mining, manufacturing, agricultural, and other 
enterprises, most of which could be financed 
privately. 


THE NEED FOR POWER AND FUEL 


Another serious impediment to a well-balanced 
development of the other American republics is 
the shortage of power and fuel. The demand for 
power in an expanding economy is almost insati- 
able. All over South America we witnessed the 
spectacle of severe power shortages and of poten- 
tial shortages, even where herculean efforts were 
being made to develop new sources. Power facili- 
ties, especially hydroelectric facilities, are gluttons 
for capital. Hence, it is going to be difficult for 
countries short of capital to keep up with the 
demands for power. 

Private electric power enterprises in several 
countries have demonstrated a readiness to ex- 
pand generating facilities. They have given 
assurances of their willingness to bring in the 
necessary foreign capital to pay for imports of 
generating machinery. Nevertheless, we noted 
cases in which the rates that the companies are 
permitted to charge for electricity have been 
frozen at low levels while inflation and exchange 
depreciation have forced operating costs upward. 
In such a squeeze the private companies cannot 
finance expansion programs. It lies within the 
power of the respective governments to remedy 
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the situation by establishing rates adequate to 
permit private financing. 

The International and Export-Import Banks 
have demonstrated their willingness to provide 
reasonable support for power generation. There 
isan opportunity, certainly, to do more. Foreign 
capital support is indispensable, not only because 
of the magnitude of the problem, but also because 
most of the essential equipment must be imported. 
The financial support should in our judgment be 
forthcoming provided (a) that the assured rate 
structure will permit long-time amortization of 
the loans, and (0) that improved methods of local 
financing and better fiscal policies are adopted so 
that the large amounts of local capital necessary 
for power facilities do not cause distortions in 
the economy. 

No large nation can have a satisfactory indus- 
trial development in the absence of a cheap, in- 
digenous source of energy. Hydroelectric energy 
can make a contribution, but its capital require- 
ments are high. Certainly no economy in South 
America can expect to function exclusively on 
electric energy. It must have coal, oil, or other 
combustibles. 

Colombia, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela have 
oil, and both Colombia and Peru have coal re- 
sources. Chile has coal mines, some oil, and 
attractive hydroelectric possibilities. Argentina 
and Bolivia may have an indigenous supply of 
oil to protect them for at least the near future. 
While exploration has not proceeded far enough 
to provide assurance, the best opinion is that there 
should be oil resources of exploitable size in 
Brazil. Today, Brazil has a production of about 
2,500 barrels a day as against about a 125,000- 
barrel daily requirement. Last year, Brazil im- 
ported more than $250,000,000 worth of petroleum 
products. At the present rate of growth in con- 
sumption of petroleum products, it would not be 
long before the foreign exchange requirements for 
fuel would become an impossible burden. Thus, 
the need for oil development in Brazil is 
fundamental. 

The manner in which Brazil solves this prob- 
lem will be of crucial importance. Based on ex- 
perience elsewhere in the world, and even under 
the most favorable circumstances for oil explora- 
tion—and with good luck—it will be many years 
before Brazil can be self-sufficient. The capital 
heeds are difficult to estimate, but are very large. 
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It may be pertinent to note that private companies 
will have spent in Canada more than $800,000,000 
before 300,000 barrels a day are produced, trans- 
ported, and refined in that country. 


THE NEED FOR INDUSTRIES 


Another aspect of balanced economic develop- 
ment in South America relates to manufacturing 
activities. Countries lacking basic and secondary 
manufacturing industries understandably seek to 
remedy that deficiency. The development of 
healthy, competitive industry in South America 
should aid substantially in promoting higher 
standards of living. In nearly every country we 
visited we saw new industrial plants under con- 
struction. The city of Sio Paulo, Brazil, for in- 
stance, is the fastest growing metropolitan center 
in the world, with hundreds of new plants and 
businesses, and Medellin, Colombia, has notably 
modern, industrial establishments and manufac- 
turing techniques. 

In some countries there is, in fact, some danger 
of excessive industrialization—industrialization 
for its own sake, at any cost, rather than for the 
sound contribution it can make to economic prog- 
ress. In a highly developed country possessing 
adequate resources and capital, unwise industrial 
development is serious enough; in a country 
which is short of capital and other resources, it 
can have critical consequences. Availability of 
local raw materials and of fuel resources are vital. 
If adequate fuel resources are lacking, increased 
industrialization, raising as it must the demand 
for fuel imports, places a still greater burden on 
an already overburdened balance of payments. 
In such a situation, a due regard for the balance- 
of-payments impact of specific industrialization 
would require evidence that the new industry 
would directly or indirectly earn or save foreign 
exchange, and could operate without continued 
subsidy. High cost and uneconomic industries 
that absorb transportation, power, raw materials 
and other scarce resources may affect adversely 
the entire economy. 

Many manufacturing industries, mines, process- 
ing plants, and businesses in South America are 
wholly or partly owned by United States enter- 
prises. In some countries they are operating with 
no difficulty and are making good profits. In 
others, where exchange difficulties exist, they may 
have trouble in importing essential products or in 
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exporting earnings, even though locally their 
operations are profitable. We met with large 
numbers of United States businessmen in nearly 
every country. We were happy to find that they 
wish to carry on their work for the benefit of the 
people of the host country as well as for the bene- 
fit of their stockholders. They impressed us with 
a highly developed sense of business and politi- 
cal statesmanship. One company head told us of 
a development which may be, probably is, typi- 
cal. When his company first went into business in 
South America, it imported annually more than 
450 different processed items in quantity. Grad- 
ually the company has stimulated the development 
of local, small industries to supply its needs. To- 
day, practically all items are locally manufac- 


tured. 
We found a growing tendency for private 


United States investors to join with local inves- 
tors in establishing and operating industries and 
businesses. This seemed to gain favorable re- 
actions in most countries. 

During the recent past, we learned, a number of 
European groups have made direct investments 
in South America along lines quite parallel to 
United States investments. These groups are 
supplying know-how and some capital and consti- 
tute active competition with their United States 
counterparts. There is also developing in South 
America rather keen competition especially in the 
sale of capital goods. In this competition, Euro- 
pean suppliers are able, in large part through the 
support of their governments, to offer term pay- 
ments usually considerably longer than is custom- 
ary with American suppliers of comparable equip- 
ment. This is visible evidence of the export drive 
so much in vogue in the European industrial 
countries. 


THE MENACE OF INFLATION 


A vital contribution which can be made to sound 
development in the other American republics, as in 
any country, is the prevention of inflation and the 
maintenance of high levels of economic activity 
with relative price stability—in short, the mainte- 
nance of honest money. Inflation has often dis- 
torted economic development and disturbed living 
standards in Latin America as it has in other parts 
of the world. It has sometimes destroyed confi- 
dence in the currency, impaired the growth cf 
sorely-needed local savings for development, led 
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to the flight abroad of domestic capital, and en- 
couraged speculation in local real estate rather 
than investment in productive enterprises of bene- 
fit to the population. Some Latin American gov. 
ernments, not unlike other governments, have 
tried to deal with the symptoms of inflation rather 
than its causes. In so doing they have resorted to 
various forms of control of prices, trade, and in- 
vestment, as well as to varying degrees of govern- 


ment intervention, even to the point of government | 


ownership of enterprises which directly compete 
with private industry and capital. 

Inflation cannot be controlled effectively over 
any sustained period; it must be prevented. This 
requires unpopular measures in the field of budget 
expenditures, taxation, and credit policies to as- 
sure that the growth in the money supply and in 
money incomes does not outstrip growth of pro- 
duction. Policies designed to promote efficient 
production and at the same time keep money honest 
are as difficult to adopt and maintain in Latin 
America as they are in the United States and other 
countries. It is noteworthy, however, that several 
of the American republics have succeeded on 
various occasions in balancing their budgets while 
maintaining reasonable, sound rates of economic 
development. Some have been successful in 
stabilizing bank credit expansion, or at least in 
keeping its growth within satisfactory limits, by 
means of effective central bank policy and the 
judicious enforcement of appropriate require- 
ments on commercial bank reserves. These gen- 
eral restraints, while often unpopular with would- 
be borrowers, are vital to the maintenance of a 
sound currency, a balanced economy, and a satis- 
factory growth of domestic savings. 

We visited with financial experts, in and out of | 
government, who said that among the general re- 





| 


straints which their governments might appro- | 


priately employ is the price deterrent on imports 
by appropriate upward adjustment of rates of ex- 
change so that domestic prices are more nearly in 
line with world prices. Efforts to avoid this un- 
pleasant necessity by direct licensing of imports 
and by multiple and unrealistic exchange rates 
have often created new difficulties worse than the 
shortages these devices were designed to remedy. 
Where inadequate imports are allowed and where 
unduly cheap rates for such imports prevail, the 
fortunate recipient of an import permit is oftea 
able to sell his goods at great profit. This sitt- 
ation leads to undue energy being expended o 
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efforts to get permits, and on efforts to get reclassi- 
fication of goods or special exemptions from the 
authorities, and can easily lead to favoritism in 
theissuance of permits. In addition, it often leads 
to prices for imported goods at the consumer level 
even higher than they might be with a realistic 
import exchange rate. 

Mention has been made of the value of realistic 
domestic prices and import rates of exchange to 
encourage adequate agricultural production and 
to give consumers and businessmen more freedom 
in buying abroad. Of equal or greater importance 
is the function of realistic export rates of exchange 
in giving incentive to the producer and exporter 
to increase sales abroad, thus expanding the na- 
tional earnings of foreign exchange and enlarging 
the country’s ability to buy needed articles from 
foreign suppliers for further economic develop- 
ment and consumption. Penalizing certain major 
exports by permitting them to move only at un- 
favorable rates of exchange, while producing an 
apparent short-run advantage to the government 
in the form of “cheap” acquisition of exchange, 
may prove costly in the long run by discouraging 
a proper expansion of basic exports. In extreme 
situations this use of a multiple exchange rate 
system has tended to price the country’s goods out 
of the market abroad and to discourage domestic 
production while stimulating domestic consump- 
tion. We learned that several South American 
governments have discovered this to be a costly 
experiment. 

Well-trained experts of most of the South 
American countries are fully aware of these fun- 
damental facts, and in a number of the countries 
attempts are being made to deal effectively with 
the conditions discussed. Candor compels us to 
say that the decisions involved frequently pose 
difficult and unpalatable political choices. 


THE NEED FOR CAPITAL 


It is difficult to exaggerate the need of South 
America for capital to promote sound economic 
development. Agricultural and mineral re- 
sources, as well as industries, are awaiting the 
capital, the know-how, and the right conditions 
for expansion. The greater part of this capital 
must come from private investment, chiefly from 
local savings. For the development of local sav- 
ings and local capital markets great emphasis must 
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be placed on sound budgetary, fiscal and credit 
policies and the restoration of confidence in the 
value of the local currency. 

We found no well established capital markets 
in South America in the sense we know them in 
this country. Constructive efforts are being made 
in Brazil, Colombia, and Venezuela; Argentina, 
Uruguay, and Chile have markets for bonds and 
stocks. But much remains to be done. 

Foreign private capital, from the United States 
and other countries, has played and, under appro- 
priate conditions, will continue to play an im- 
portant complementary role in South American 
development. There are certain limited en- 
couragements to private foreign investment within 
the power of the United States Government; we 
understand that consideration is now being given 
to what in this connection might appropriately 
be recommended to the Congress. 

Basically, however, it is abundantly clear that 
private capital cannot be induced by the United 
States Government to flow to other countries, even 
to the most friendly. It must be attracted by the 
nation desiring the capital. United States pri- 
vate capital will be invested where conditions of 
political and economic stability and fair and equi- 
table treatment provide it an opportunity for rea- 
sonable profit and assurance of remitting earnings. 
The fact is often overlooked that there is too much 
opportunity at home for United States capital for 
it to go abroad unless it is wanted and is sure of 
fair treatment. 

Measures which can be taken by foreign gov- 
ernments to attract private capital are too well 
known to require extensive discussion: They in- 
clude adequate opportunities for fair profit, rea- 
sonable provisions for transfer of earnings and 
amortization, equitable labor and management 
laws and regulations, and freedom from fear of 
discriminatory treatment, expropriation with in- 
adequate compensation, or unfair Government in- 
tervention. Inflation and financial instability 
also play a part in many countries in discouraging 
or repelling private investment. A genuine be- 
lief in the value to the community of private com- 
petitive enterprise and private profit is perhaps 
the most fundamental requirement. 

Private investment by United States capital 
in South America has been substantial and con- 
tinues to be made in impressive volume in some 
countries where experience and prospects are fa- 
vorable. Venezuela, Brazil, Colombia and Peru 
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are examples of countries where substantial in- 
vestments have been made and where United 
States companies appear interested in making fur- 
ther investments. In some other countries the 
experience of private capital has caused it to be- 
come timid, if not actually anxious to leave the 
country. In several instances, United States pri- 
vate capital has had unhappy experiences—ex- 
periences of “creeping expropriation,” of inade- 
quate opportunities to make reasonable returns 
due to government intervention, and of inability to 
transfer earnings into dollars. In considering 
private investment abroad, prospective investors 
will naturally seek the opinion of those who 
already are operating in a country. 

Most of the conditions which affect the flow of 
private capital must be considered also by those 
who weigh the possibilities of extending public 
loans. That there is need for further develop- 
ment which might be met by public loans is evident 
in nearly every country we visited. Interna- 
tional Bank and Export-Import Bank loans have 
played an important part in the unprecedented 
development now under way in all of Latin 
America. In its relatively brief period of opera- 
tions the International Bank has authorized over 
$400 million in loans to Latin American countries, 
primarily for electric power, highways, railways, 
and agricultural development. The Export-Im- 
port Bank, with a longer history of operations, had 
outstanding credit authorizations to Latin Amer- 
ican countries of over $1,350 million as of Septem- 
ber 30, 1953. The experiences of the two banks 
have been highly favorable. As will be indicated 
later, public loans can often help provide the basic 
facilities in economic development that can foster 
further development through private capital 
investment. 


THE NEED FOR BETTER MANAGEMENT 


One of the significant facts about South America 
which impressed itself upon us is the shortage 
of trained management personnel in many fields. 
This deficiency varies considerably from country 
to country. It is most noticeable in such state- 
owned enterprises as railroads and communica- 
tion systems. In the private business community, 
there is discernible an increasing improvement in 
management due to training provided by technical 
schools at home and to an increase in overseas 
education. The infusion of experienced business- 
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men from abroad has also helped. In the field of 
management and other technical training lies one 
of the great opportunities we have to help Latin 
America. Some aid is now provided by the 
United States in the technical cooperation 
program. 


THEIR CONCERN ABOUT TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


This part of our report—on the economic situa- 
tion in South America—would not be complete 
without reference to what governmental, indus- 
trial, agricultural, and other leaders told us about 
those United States practices and attitudes which 
vitally affect their welfare. We have referred to 
some of these in a previous section. 

They expressed to us the hope that the United 
States will continue a high level of prosperity, for 
they realize that economic difficulty here would 
seriously affect their welfare and endanger the 
whole free world. They stated emphatically their 
conviction that a constantly expanding trade be- 
tween our countries would be mutually advan- 
tageous and they expressed the hope that the 
people of the United States would not favor re- 
strictive legislation which would impede the fur- 
ther development of trade. 

Everywhere leaders expressed concern about our 
future tariff policies. They pointed out that they 
are paying customers, and therefore they feel that 
the United States should welcome imports from 
them. They spend in United States markets most 
of the dollars thus earned. 

Serious apprehension was expressed over meas- 
ures introduced in our Congress which would in- 


crease restrictions on United States imports of | 





petroleum, lead, zinc, and fish. The possibility of | 


further restrictions on wool and other agricultural 
products concern them. They have, we found, a 
real appreciation of the problems of our domestic 
producers of these products, but they are nervous 
about what they believe to be a tendency in the 
United States to increase tariffs on these and other 
products. 

Wherever we went, leaders of South America 
asked that we urge upon our Government and 
people the need at least for stability in the rules 
of international trade. There can be no doubt 
that they would be greatly injured economically, 
and their friendship and faith in us weakened, if 
we did less than stabilize the measures which af- 
fect their trade with us. 
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+ WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


In the light of the total situation in South Amer- 
ica as we found it, my associates and I have, since 
we came home, considered carefully what the Ex- 
ecutive, Branch of our Government, the Congress 
of the United States, and leaders in private life 
might do to strengthen relationships between our 
country and the friendly neighboring nations to 
the South. 

Since the other four members of the special 
mission are officers of the Federal Government, 
and may therefore make their convictions known 
from time to time in the official policy councils of 
government, it seems appropriate that this con- 
cluding section should reflect my personal views. 


Strengthening Understanding and Mutual Respect 


It seems evident that the first requirement is 
a better understanding in the United States of 
the importance of firm and abiding relationships 
between the United States and the nations of Latin 
America. Sentimentally, at least, the people of 
our country want good relations with their neigh- 
bors. But good relations may call for new poli- 
cies, actions, or legislation. These will come to 
fruition only if there is a broad comprehension 
of the great need for stable political, cultural, 
military, and economic cooperation, as my col- 
leagues and I have explained in this report. 

While knowledge of us is greater in Latin Amer- 
ica than is our knowledge of them, there are none- 
theless many serious misunderstandings on their 
part which need to be overcome. The task of de- 
veloping the essential understanding is a mutual 
one. 

(1) Existing programs of intellectual and cul- 
tural cooperation—including scholarships, bi- 
national centers and language institutes, libraries, 
and exchange of persons—should be expanded. 

The United States should increase its support 
of the American schools in Latin America which 
now have some 70,000 students enrolled. Our 
total budget for this purpose during the current 
fiscal year is about $125,000. This sum should be 
increased modestly, to $150,000 or $175,000 a year. 

We should encourage more visits and lecture 
tours in Latin America by United States citizens 
who are eminent in the sciences, arts, and letters, 
for Latin Americans have a high appreciation of 
the cultural values of life. 

We should encourage publishers, editors, busi- 
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ness, agricultural and labor groups, students and 
others to travel more extensively in Latin America, 
and Government departments should maintain 
information services for groups planning such 
trips. 

We should increase the number of invitations 
to leading Latin Americans to visit the United 
States, arranging, with the assistance of univer- 
sities, lecture tours for them to help defray 
expenses. 

We should also seek to arrange cultural ex- 
changes in all branches of the arts. 

Especially should we invite more democratic 
labor leaders of the Latin American nations to 
this country, helping them to arrange tours so 
that they may understand fully the functioning of 
our private competitive enterprise system and the 
key place free workers occupy in our society. We 
should expand our program of providing training 
courses for promising labor leaders. 

With the cooperation of the American Council 
on Education and the National Education Asso- 
ciation, we should encourage universities and 
schools to establish close cooperative relations with 
comparable institutions in Latin America. This 
practice is common between American universi- 
ties and schools, on the one hand, and Middle 
Eastern and Far Eastern universities and schools 
on the other. One of the best demonstrations in 
building understanding and good will my asso- 
ciates and I found on the trip was in Colombia 
where the agricultural college and experiment 
station at Palmira have close ties with Michigan 
State College. 

(2) The press, radio, and motion picture pro- 
grams of the United States Information Agency 
in Latin America, though limited in scope, are 
effective. In the conditions prevailing virtually 
throughout Latin America, local radio and motion 
picture programs have been particularly success- 
ful in getting our measures to the masses. They 
should be continued and expanded, for truthful 
information widely disseminated is one indispen- 
sable means of countering communist propaganda 
activities aimed at disrupting hemispheric soli- 
darity and free world unity. 

(3) The United States National Commission 
for Unesco, which cooperates with the Secretary 
of State in promoting understanding among the 
peoples of the world, might well be requested to 
expand its program with respect to Latin America. 
If the Commission were willing to do this, perti- 
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nent educational and informational materials 
could be distributed by the nation-wide organiza- 
tions represented on the Commission, and infor- 
mative group discussions on Latin America might 
develop in the cities and towns and on the farms 
all over the country. Universities, secondary 
schools, and elementary schools could be encour- 
aged by the Commission to do more in their curric- 
ular and extracurricular activities. 

(4) It is my hope that several of the large 
foundations of the United States will make addi- 
tional scholarships available to students of Latin 
America, especially to students in those countries 
where exchange difficulties make travel to and 
study in the United States difficult. Further, one 
or more of the foundations, with the cooperation 
of a university, could perform a yaluable service 
by establishing as a pilot project a bi-rational 
institute in the United States, modeled on those 
now functioning in several Latin American na- 
tions. The institute should be largely self-sup- 
porting, and should teach Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Latin American history and literature. Stu- 
dents should be of both school and post-school age. 

(5) United States business firms now operating 
in Latin America might help their public relations 
and promote understanding by increasing their 
support of the American schools and the bi- 
national institutes in their host countries, and by 
offering scholarships and training grants to tal- 
ented young Latin Americans. 

(6) Attitudes toward United States business 
enterprises now operating successfully in Latin 
America have been discussed earlier in this report. 
United States companies in Latin America are 
playing an important role in promoting better 
understanding and friendship among the peoples 
of the American republics. They should seek 
constantly to ensure that their staffs are good am- 
bassadors as well as good businessmen. By their 
actions and their relations with the public they 
can do still more to increase the understanding of 
the contribution which enlightened business meth- 
ods are making to the local economies. 

(7) In addition to the officially-sponsored ex- 
change-of-persons programs, there are opportuni- 
ties for distinguished American scholars who 
speak Spanish or Portuguese to lecture in univer- 
sities in many of the American republics. On our 
trip we met three Emeritus Professors from the 
United States who were doing this. This may, 
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indeed, be an attractive field for the great number 
of scholars, now retired from American universi- 
ties, who still wish to be of great service to their 
country and who, with retirement benefits, can 
afford to undertake assignments at the modest 
salaries offered by most Latin American institu. 
tions. 


(8) In Massachusetts, New York, Florida, | 


Louisiana, California and Texas—and no doubt in 
other states—are private associations whose 
major purpose is to develop better understanding 
in the United States of Latin American culture, 
histories, problems, and aspirations. Some have 
active business, educational, and cultural services, 
They provide forums for distinguished Latin 
American visitors who come to the United States, 
This type of association merits the thoughtful con- 
sideration of states and cities not now having such 
institutions. The large number of Foreign Policy 
Associations in a multitude of American communi- 
ties might well give special attention to our rela- 
tions with Latin America. 

(9) We should look to the free mass communi- 
cation media of the United States, and especially 
to the press associations and newspapers and 
magazines with Latin American correspondents 
and circulations, as a major means of promoting 
essential understanding. Certainly the informa- 
tion media of the United States have a profound 
effect on attitudes in both the United States and 
Latin America, and thus on official and unofiicial 
relationships. It would be helpful if these media 
regularly found it possible to do more than report 
the spectacular occurrences in the Latin American 
countries. A revolution will merit widespread 
attention by the press, radio and television, but 
the long-term underlying causes may not. Yet the 
basic causes may have more to do with the future 
welfare of our country—and with international 
relationships—than did the revolution which 
brought new leaders to power. 

I believe deeply that adequately-informed 
peoples in the Americas can find cooperative and 
mutually-advantageous solutions to hosts of prob 
lems, but partially-informed citizens are likely to 
foster tensions, disputes, and serious ill will. 

It is recognized that the primary function of the 
press is to convey news, not to promote under 
standing and good will among nations as such; 
but in the modern world struggle, in which we 
need all the friends we can get, citizens must de 
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pend greatly on mass communication media for 
the evidence relevant to valid judgments. The 
media which have correspondents in Latin Amer- 
ica should consider that part of the world so im- 
portant to the United States that they will assign 
their best men and women there, as indeed some 
of them now do. 

Similarly, United States dispatches to Latin 
America can faithfully interpret or grossly mis- 
represent our intentions and actions. As stated 
previously in this report, the press and radio of 
South America daily bulge with news gathered 
and dispatched by our great free information 
system. 

In mass communications between the United 
States and Latin America, several considerations 
may be pertinent : 

Varying degrees of authoritarianism exist in 
Latin America. There are also countries with 
democratic practices equal to ours. Most Ameri- 
can nations which still have degrees of feudalism 
and dictatorship are moving gradually toward 
democratic concepts and practices. Commenda- 
tion for their achievements may not be as news- 
worthy as criticism of their failures, but it could 
surely contribute to understanding and good will. 

It would be helpful if the United States public 
better understood that our Government must dis- 
tinguish carefully between actions and _ policies 
which are wholly within the jurisdiction of a single 
nation, and those policies and actions which im- 
pinge upon our welfare or the welfare of the com- 
munity of nations. 

(10) The Tenth Inter-American Conference, 
which is scheduled to be held at Caracas in March 
1954, will present a timely opportunity to the 
United States to emphasize our positive interest 
in strengthening efforts to increase intercultural 
understanding as the foundation of mutually ad- 
vantageous cooperation in all relevant areas. 


Strengthening Economic Cooperation 


Before undertaking to make specific recom- 
mendations on strengthening our economic coop- 
eration with the countries of Latin America, I feel 
impelled to express the view that the greatest 
contribution which the United States can make to 
the well-being of the world as a whole is the 
maintenance of a high level of economic activity 
in this country at relatively stable prices. 
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In this report, my associates and I have de- 
scribed conditions which affect economic develop- 
ment in Latin America. We have also discussed 
practices in certain countries which deter the flow 
of private and public capital needed for balanced 
development. Whether such conditions are 
changed is up to the nations involved. Some of 
my recommendations for strengthening economic 
relationships must be made on the assumption that 
deterrents to the flow of capital will be altered, or 
must be considered only with respect to those na- 
tions where serious deterrents do not exist. 

I specifically recommend : 

(1) That the United States adopt and adhere 
to trade policies with Latin America which possess 
stability, and with a minimum of mechanisms 
permitting the imposition of increased tariffs or 
quotas. I consider this matter of stability and 
consistency the outstanding requirement. 

The nations of Latin America pay for what they 
obtain from us. Their purchases from us are 
governed almost wholly by the volume of our pur- 
chases from them. 

Occasionally the importation of a particular 
commodity may cause temporary difficulty for one 
of our industries. But if we raise the tariff on 
that commodity, the export sale of other United 
States commodities is certain to decline. The 
question then becomes: Which United States in- 
dustry, if any, should be temporarily disadvan- 
taged? And the change in our tariff may seriously 
weaken the entire economy of a Latin American 
nation. 

In a mature economy, and especially in a credi- 
tor country, it often develops that policies which 
are clearly in the national interest are nonetheless 
detrimental to one or more economic groups. This 
fact is not peculiar to problems of trade with Latin 
America. A solution to it would be widely bene- 
ficial and would enhance the probability of main- 
taining stable economic relations between the 
United States and Latin America. 

(2) That the United States adopt a long-range 
basic-material policy which will permit it to pur- 
chase for an enlarged national stockpile certain 
imperishable materials when prices'of such ma- 
terials are declining. 

We import from Latin America many minerals 
and other primary products whose prices on the 
world market are subject to wide fluctuation. To 
a country which sells the products of its mines 
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and then purchases processed goods and food from 
abroad, a sharp decline in the price of its minerals 
can be calamitous, leading not only to lower stand- 
ards of living, but also to political instability. 

The United States could not, even if it wished, 
control world prices of such commodities, and it 
is clear that private enterprises will buy wherever 
they can get materials of the needed quality at the 
least cost. 

However, in the light of the findings of the 
Report of the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission, which predicted increasing United States 
deficiencies in important materials, serious con- 
sideration should be given to a new policy looking 
toward building more massive stockpiles when 
world prices of the storable commodities are de- 
clining. Such a policy would, in my opinion, be 
of immense benefit in protecting the long-term 
economic future of the United States, and would 
provide at least some degree of stability in world 
market prices of raw materials. 

I recognize that the implementation of such a 
policy would presumably have to await the time 
when United States fiscal resources are not severely 
strained by defense expenditures; further, this 
policy is now partly in effect in the defense stock- 
piling program. 

(3) That the United States carefully examine 
whether or not it would be appropriate to amend 
present tax laws to remove existing obstacles to 
private investment abroad. 

(4) That public loans for the foreign-currency 
costs of sound economic development projects, for 
which private financing is not available, go for- 
ward on a substantial scale, provided, of course, 
that the borrowers take the necessary measures to 
ensure that they are good credit risks. 

It is generally agreed that the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development should 
have the principal responsibility for making de- 
velopment loans, as compared with the shorter- 
range lending operations of the United States 
Export-Import Bank. However, it seems essen- 
tial that the United States maintain a national 
lending institution to make sound development 
loans which are in our national interest, but which 
might not be made by an international agency. 

One difficulty here is that the Administration’s 
efforts to balance the budget would be affected by 
large loans made by the Export-Import Bank, 
since such loans are a charge against the annual 
cash budget. The Bank should, therefore, con- 
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sider using the means available to it to raise more 
of its funds from the private capital market. 
(5) That the United States stand ready to give 
appropriate technical help to the Latin American 
countries that express a desire to work out more 
orderly ways of determining how their resources, 


including their borrowing capacity, can make the | 


greatest contribution to their economic develop- 
ment. 
Bank has made valuable contributions in this field, 

Often, public loans for transportation, power, 
and harbor development, for example, will lay 
the foundation for sound industrial development 
and thereby encourage private enterprise, both 
local and foreign. The lack of coordination in 
planning and lending now, however, is notable in 
some countries. 

The purpose of technical assistance in this area 
should be to establish priorities of need, to develop 
project plans in ways that satisfy lending institv- 
tions, and to do this within the credit worthiness 
of each nation. 

(6) That, in very unusual circumstances, the 
President of the United States be in a position to 
make grants of food from our surplus stocks to 
Latin American countries. 

Everyone recognizes the validity of food grants 
to meet problems caused by famine. But a no 
less serious human emergency exists when a nation 
which normally imports a substantial percentage 
of its food is unable to buy and its people are on 
the verge of starvation. 

If food grants should be made, it would be 
appropriate to require the government receiving 
the grants to set aside counterpart funds, equal to 
the value of the grant, to be used in expanding its 
domestic agricultural production. 

(7) That the technical cooperation program in 
Latin America be expanded. 

The provision of expert technical assistance has | 


It is noteworthy that the International | 





helping the people of Latin America attain better 
health, higher industrial production, better edu- 
cation, improved agricultural production, and 
higher standards of living. It has made firm 
friends for the United States among govert- 
ments and individual citizens throughout the 
Hemisphere. 

We should continue the “servicio” type of at- 
ministration—a device in which local people and 
United States technical personnel share respons 
bility for the work. 
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The consultative part of the task should, 
wherever possible, be assigned to an American 
university which, like Michigan State College in 
its relations with agricultural development in 
Colombia, is willing to assume the responsibility 
for technical guidance. Such an arrangement 
has many advantages. A typical American uni- 
versity has every type of specialist who can be 
called on for short or long-time assignments. 
Further, Latin Americans cherish relationships 
with our leading educational institutions. 

In each “servicio” project, the policy of the 
United States should be to withdraw when that 
project has become well established, local personnel 
have been trained, and the local government is able 
tocarry on. Thus, when an agricultural experi- 
ment station or a health center has been operating 
successfully for a time and local personnel are 
ready to take over full management, United States 
funds should be put into a new project where a 
pioneering contribution can be made. 

This is the general policy now, though it is not 
always followed. My colleagues and I saw it in 
operation in public health work in Brazil, where 
originally the bulk of the total cost was borne by 
Today, the United States 
portion of the cost of a greatly expanded program 
is very small. 

For most of the technical cooperation work in 
Latin America today, the governments of the 
countries in which the work is done provide two 
to three times as much of the funds as does the 
United States. In some countries the local contri- 
bution runs eight or nine to our one. 

With the transfer of the technical cooperation 
program from the State Department to the 
Foreign Operations Administration, some have 
warned of the danger of submerging technical 
cooperation under the vast emergency programs 
which are administered for the benefit primarily 
of parts of the world other than Latin America. 
This should not happen. Fortunately, the Direc- 
tor of the Foreign Operations Administration is 
greatly interested in the technical assistance pro- 
gram, and I am therefore confident that it will be 
carried forward efficiently and in the spirit of 
cooperation which has made it so successful. 
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(8) That we continue our vigorous support of 
the various technical agencies operating as an 
integral part of our activities in the Organization 
of American States. 

Particularly should we continue to support the 
work of the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council and to encourage that organization to 
expand its successful multilateral technical co- 
operation program among the nations of the 
Hemisphere. 

(9) That our Government also continue to sup- 
port the work of the International Monetary Fund 
which has extended helpful short-term financial 
aid and valuable technical assistance to the nations 
of Latin America on their monetary and exchange 
problems. We should also give continuing sup- 
port to the work of United Nations agencies such 
as the Economic Commission for Latin America, 
with headquarters in Chile, which is helping the 
Latin American governments to further their 
economic development through use of their own 
resources, 

Finally, I urge the Administration, the Con- 
gress, and the people of the United States to take 
a long-range view as we consider how we may 
strengthen our economic relations with the nations 
of Latin America. 

There is no doubt in my mind about the future 
of Latin America. Her people are on the march. 
They are determined to improve their standards 
of living. They have the resources and the man- 
power to do so. 

Latin America is destined to be an economically 
powerful area of the globe. While it will always 
have economic relations with Europe and other 
parts of the world, its firmest and most extensive 
relations can and should be with the United States. 

In the long view, economic cooperation, ex- 
tended to help the people of Latin America raise 
their level of well-being and further their demo- 
cratic aspirations, will redound to their benefit 
and to ours. 

Working together, the nations of this Hemi- 
sphere can, if history should so decree, stand 
firmly against any enemy in war, and prosper 
mightily together in times of peace. 
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Western Europe’s Economic Progress—Past, Present, and Future 


by Harold EF. Stassen 


Director of Foreign Operations * 


I am particularly pleased to attend the present 
meeting of the Oreo Ministers. It is a real priv- 
ilege to participate in the work of the Orxc, which 
has become a symbol of successful efforts by free 
nations to cope with their international economic 
problems. On the basis of solid achievement the 
Orrc has developed into an economic forum for 
the countries of the North Atlantic Communit 
as well as the body most directly concerned with 
economic cooperation in Western Europe. 

Perhaps more important, however, is the privi- 
lege of participating in deliberations on the ques- 
tions before this meeting. We meet under no great 
pressures of present economic crisis. ‘The tremen- 
dous job of postwar economic reconstruction in 
Western Europe has been successful. Both in- 
dustrial and agricultural production in Western 
Europe and in North America are high. During 
the first 6 months of this year, Western European 
industrial production was 40 percent higher than 
in 1938 and 44 percent higher than in 1948. The 
inflationary pressures which in the immediate 
postwar period and again after Korea threatened 
the stability of our currencies, discouraged incen- 
tives, and diverted resources from their most pro- 
ductive uses have been brought under control. The 
checks to inflation, introduced so widely in Europe 
during 1951, have now largely worked themselves 
out. It is not expected that there will be further 
increases in the economic strain imposed by the 
rearmament program in which most of our coun- 
tries have been engaged for the past few years. 

The North Atlantic Community has built up 
a significant measure of strength over the past 
few years. While the urgent necessity for main- 


? Address made before the Council of Ministers, Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation (Orkc), at 
Paris on Oct. 29 and released to the press on the same 
date by the Foreign Operations Administration. The 
following are members of OE£Ec and were represented at 
the Council’s meeting: Austria, Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, Iceland, Ireland, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Trieste, Turkey, and the United Kingdom. 
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taining and improving these forces will continue 
to place a heavy burden on our resources, we are 
now in a position to devote a substantial portion 
of each year’s increase in production to peaceful, 
civilian pursuits. The total outflow of dollars 
from the U.S. economy is running at around $20 
billion a year. U.S. military expenditures in the 
Ervu [European Payments Union] area, including 
payments on offshore procurement contracts, are 
now estimated at about $1.1 billion in fiscal year 
1953 and 2.5 in fiscal year 1954. Europe’s official 
and unofficial gold and dollar reserves increased 
from $7 billion in mid-1948 to over $10 billion at 
the moment. 

I do not mention the relative economic calm of 
the moment to encourage complacency. I am well 
aware that many countries represented here con- 
tinue to face basic economic problems. I know 
that many of your people continue to be dissatis- 
fied with the slow pace of improvement in their 
living conditions. I have noted the observation 
of your Experts Working Party that European in- 
dustrial production in the second quarter of 1953 
was only 4 percent above that in the second quar- 
ter of 1951. I have particularly noted their con- 
clusion that, in the absence of specific policies being 
adopted to foster European production, European 
production as a whole is expected to rise only 
slightly. 

I do, however, want to suggest that we are in 
a position to examine our economic problems and 
 aecniswe with greater deliberation than has usually 

een true in the past. Without inflation, limited 
steps can be taken in some countries to improve 
the standards of living through increased earn- 
ings of the workers with the resultant expanding 
internal consumer demand met by higher produc- 
tivity, increasing production, and broader markets. 
We can devote major attention to forging strong 
and stable economic relationships among our coul- 
tries and with the rest of the free world which 
will endure beyond momentary crises. These re 
lationships must provide the basis for sound eco 
nomic expansion and rising living standards for 
all the peoples of the free world. 
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The United States, as you all know, has estab- 
lished a Commission on Foreign Economic Policy 
whose purpose it is to review and recommend ap- 

ropriate foreign economic policies for the United 

tates. In his statement to the organization meet- 
ing of this Commission, the President of the United 
States said : ; 


No group of citizens has been called to a higher mission 
than the one on which you are setting forth today. The 
economic health of our own country and that of other free 
nations depends in good measure on the success of your 
work. Your task is to find acceptable ways and means 
of widening and deepening the channels of economic inter- 
course between ourselves and our partners of the free 
world. 


The present meeting of the Orzc Ministers has 
problems of comparable significance on its agenda. 


| It is scheduled to discuss the major policy areas 


that Western Europe must consider in building a 
sound basis for continuing economic strength— 
economic expansion, problems of progress toward 
convertibility, trade liberalization, and the liberal- 
ization of manpower movements.? Ifa sound pat- 
tern of relationships in those economic fields can 
be worked out, the free world should be able to 
create a firm basis for the security and rising liv- 
ing standards that we all seek. Such a structure 
must be developed cooperatively and freely. The 
economic health and strength of each free nation 
is essential and inseparable from the economic 
health of every other free nation. We must, there- 
fore, continue to construct our economic edifice 
on the basis of free discussion of common problems 
and difficulties. We must seek to compromise dif- 
ferences and to develop policies which will enable 
all countries to grow together rather than allow- 
ing each to undertake separate efforts to prosper 
at the expense of its neighbors. 


Need for Economic Expansion 


The necessity for economic expansion is a com- 
pelling one. This compulsion arises in some meas- 
ure because of the continuing threat of aggression, 
a threat that can be averted only by maintaining 
substantial and effective deterrent strength. Such 
strength can only be built and maintained securely 
In this effort to 
develop economic capabilities and to construct the 
economic foundations of our security, the free 
world must not lag. 

Of even greater importance is the necessity to 
meet the legitimate and reasonable expectations of 
all free peoples for rising living standards and a 
better life. The freedoms we so cherish, the re- 
spect for the dignity of each person that is so 
fundamental to our democratic way of life require 
that our people have the opportunity to satisfy 





: Text of a decision on manpower movements, adopted 
by the Council on Oct. 30, is printed below. 
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their needs and enjoy the fruits of our creative 
technology. 

The report of your Experts Committee stresses 
the importance of expansion—and by this I take it 
we all mean expansion of the production of goods 
and services—and the necessity for all countries to 
develop policies which will promote a better use of 
their resources and a continued high rate of 

owth in their economies. We in the United 
States lay particular emphasis on the stimulating 
effects to be derived from freeing the private econ- 
omy from stifling controls, providing suitable in- 
centives for private saving and investment, and 
encouraging the greater play of competitive forces. 
We particularly believe that expansion can, in- 
deed must, take place through constantly increas- 
ing productivity and without unleashing destruc- 
tive and disruptive inflationary forces. We have 
successfully adjusted tax policies when appropri- 
ate so as to provide greater incentives for needed 
investments; we have encouraged the development 
of appropriate credit facilities to finance needed 
investments. We feel that our antitrust laws have 
contributed in a very significant way to creating 
an environment that encourages more competition 
and more efficient production. Our broad internal 
market based on high earnings of workers has 
made possible greater specialization and more 
productive use of our available resources. Pro- 
grams of research have developed improved 
methods of production and management. 

There has been considerable experience in the 
past few years with the application of some ele- 
ments of American production and organization 
methods to the Western European economies; 
that experience has not been without its problems 
and difficulties. But we believe that we have all 
profited greatly from that effort and we hope to 
continue and intensify such exchanges. We wel- 
come the creation of the European Productivity 
Agency * as one instrument for this purpose. We 
also believe that a large international flow of pri- 
vate capital could contribute much to this ex- 
change of knowledge as well as to easing balance 
of payments difficulties. We hope to enlist the 
cooperation of other countries in eliminating dis- 
crimination against foreign investors, and indeed 
in providing positive attractions for a much- 
needed inflow of private foreign capital. 


Fears of U.S. Recession 


While the experts have described the necessity 
for expansion in Europe as “overwhelming,” I 
have also sensed a note of some underlying hesi- 
tation. To a considerable extent, this hesitancy 


*The European Productivity Agency was established 
by decision of the Orec Council on March 24, 1953, and 
operates within the framework of the Ozec. The Agency’s 
function is to prepare and carry out a program to promote 
increased productivity in Western Europe. 
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appears to be founded on fears of a U.S. recession 
and the consequences of such a recession on the 
foreign-exchange position of the European coun- 
tries. Let me reiterate at this point the determi- 
nation of the U.S. Government that a major de- 
pression shall not occur in the United States. The 

resent administration has stated repeatedly that 
it would mobilize every resource at its command 
to prevent mass unemployment from ever again 
becoming a reality. To be sure, the American 
economy, like any dynamic economy, does undergo 
periodic adjustment. We are, in fact, now going 
through such a period of readjustment as we see 
to eliminate the forced draft of governmentally 
generated inflationary pressures and to reduce 
Government expenditures. Nevertheless, savings, 
new investment, industrial production, and con- 
sumer demand continue at high levels. Our im- 
ports from the rest of the world are also holding 
up well. 

We do realize that in 1949 a relatively small re- 
adjustment in the United States had serious effects 
on Europe’s gold and dollar position. There were 
unique features of the 1949 situation some of which 
I should like to bring to your attention. At that 
time, inventories and prices of imported raw ma- 
terials were at very high levels due to widespread 
overbuying in the face of postwar shortages. Pev- 
haps the major characteristic of the 1949 adjust- 
ment was the shaking out of excessive inventories 
and high raw materials prices. “At the moment 
at least raw material inventories in the United 
States appear to be normal and raw material 
prices have already experienced a substantial re- 
adjustment from their post-Korean peak. More- 
over, at that time various raw materials exporter 
countries had substantial wartime claims on 
European countries which have since been largely 
liquidated. 

However, I do not mean to minimize the possible 
effects of fluctuations which are in fact part and 
parcel of a vital and expanding U.S. economy. 
We have noted the strong endorsement on the part 
of the experts of close consultation, and we are 
delighted to concur. Indeed we were pleased to 
note that, in the view of the experts, the keystone 
of our future economic relationships is to be close 
consultation and cooperation rather than depend- 
ence. The United States is prepared to continue 
to disclose and discuss, as it has been doing, its 
economic situation, its economic prospects, and its 
economic policies. We are prepared to consider 
and discuss with you any possible method of ad- 
vancing our common objectives by means con- 
sistent with our own capacity and our mutual 
interests. We are willing to study any specific 
and concrete proposals you may develop for creat- 
ing advantageous conditions for the promotion of 
the free world’s economic strength. We welcome 
the suggestion that the facilities of the Orc can 
continue to provide an appropriate channel for 
close consultation on our common problems. 
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If the risks of affirmative expansion policies ar 
real, the risks of negative over-caution are far 
greater ; indeed, failure to adopt necessary policies 
may convert these fears into a reality. Further. 
more, we must not neglect the very important risks 
if our economies fail to meet the demands that will 
continue to be placed upon them. Such risks am 
ever-present and must constantly be assumed by 
every government and every business enterprise, 
While we can minimize these risks by consulta. 
tion, we must of course each assume the respongsi- 
bility for the consequences of our own policies. 

The United States has been engaged in a con- 
tinuing series of discussions over the past 1 
with Ogec countries, both individually and collec. 
tively, on the subject of payments arrangements. 
We have all agreed on the advisability of movi 
toward the elimination of the restrictions on bo 
trade and payments that have come to play such an 
important role in the international markets. We 
all regard those barriers as an important deterrent 
to the best use of our resources and to the free flow 
of goods and capital across national boundaries, 
We therefore commend the determined, if cav- 
tious, approach of your Managing Board to the 
problems of improving and freeing the inter. 
national payments arrangements of the Western 
Europe countries. We believe that an expansion 
of world trade has an important role to play in the 
economic expansion of all our countries. 


Breaking Down Trade Barriers 


The United States has been particularly im- 
pressed with the importance that Oxxc attaches to 
the establishment of a single market in Europe. 
We have long believed that the breaking down of 
intra-European trade and payments barriers was 
necessary to permit the specialization and greater 
productivity that are basic to a progressive and 
age ange economy. We welcomed and assisted 
in the establishment of the European Payments 
Union,* which effectively abolished intra-Euro- 
pean payments barriers; we have watched with 
great approval th ” sae chang reduction in the us 
of quotas in intra-European trade. The proposal 
before this meeting for moving toward 100- 
percent liberalization of trade is most encouraging 
evidence of the continued strength of the move 
ment toward a real European market. We 
appreciate the risks and difficulties that such 4 
proposal entails for many governments but never- 
theless hope that an agreement can be reached on 
affirmative action. 

We have particularly noted the conclusion of 
the Managing Board that the road to convert 
bility lies through the gradual elimination of 
strictions on trade with the outside world and 
particularly with the dollar area. This conclusion 


‘For an article on this subject, see BULLETIN of May 2 
1952, p. 732. 
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js combined with a Steering Board suggestion that 
a portion of the increase in dollar receipts be de- 
voted to the progressive removal of quotas applied 
on dollar goods. If these recommendations can be 
put into effect, they should help to deepen and 
widen the channels of international trade between 
Europe and North America, Fewer restrictions 
on dollar imports would tend to reduce produc- 
tion costs in Europe, introduce the stimulus of new 
competitive pressure into the European market, 
and thus promote a more efficient use of resources. 
The United States would welcome any sound move 
that may be possible to gradually reduce the pres- 
ent barriers to the free flow of American goods 
and capital to Europe. 

We hope that, as these liberalized measures are 
introduced, it will be possible for existing pay- 
ments restrictions to be progressively modified 
and eliminated. If this becomes possible, we 
should all be able to look to a strengthening of 
the economic ties which connect our countries and 
to improvement of the economic health, the se- 
curity, and the welfare of our peoples. 

Iam sure that out of these meetings we will all 
gain new insight and understanding of the means 
whereby we can promote the common economic 
welfare, add to the security strength, brighten 
the outlook for peace, and contribute toward a 
better life for all our peoples. 


OEEC Decision on Liberalization 
of Manpower Movements 


The Orec Council of Ministers on October 30 
reached a decision on the employment of nationals 
by member countries. According to an announce- 
ment made by the Council, “Workers will receive 
permission to take employment in Member coun- 
tries as a result. . . . This decision is aimed at the 
maximum possible elimination of restrictive rules 
and formalities, and for the first time brings the 
policies of Member countries under a measure of 
inter-Governmental control.” 

Following is the text of the decision: 


The Council 

Having rEGARD to Articles 8 and 13 (a) of the Con- 
vention for European Economic Co-operation of 16th 
April, 1948; 

Havine recarp to the Recommendation of the Council 
of 28th March, 1952, concerning the Measures to be taken 
with regard to the Increase in Overall Production of Mem- 
ber countries and, in particular, paragraph II-5 of that 
Recommendation ; 

Havine recarp to the Fourth Annual Report of the Or- 
oe ayaa and, in particular, paragraph 462 of that Re- 

rt; 

Having REGARD to the International Labour Recom- 
Mendation (No. 86) concerning Migration for Employ- 
ment and, in particular, Article V, paragraph 16(2) of 
that Recommendation ; 

HavING REGARD to the Report of 26th February, 1953, by 
two Consultants appointed to examine the manpower or- 
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ganisation of certain Member countries and, in particular, 
paragraph 376 of that Report ; 

ConsIDERING the Report of 25th June, 1953, of the Work- 
ing Party on the Liberalisation of Manpower Movements; 

ConsIDERING the Report of 14th October, 1953, of the 
Manpower Committee concerning the Liberalisation of 
Manpower Movements ; 

On the proposal of the Manpower Committee ; 

Decides: 

1. (a) Authorities of any Member country shall, unless 
it is otherwise provided for in this Decision, grant, on ap- 
plication made in the manner required by those authori- 
ties, permits in respect of the employment, in its territory, 
of suitable workers who are nationals of any other Mem- 
ber country, as soon as it is established that suitable la- 
bour, national or foreign, forming part of its regular la- 
bour force, is not available within the country for the 
employment in question. 

(b) For the purposes of this paragraph and subject to 
the provisions of sub-paragraph (c), suitable labour shall 
be deemed not to be available within the country if no 
suitable applicant has been found within a period of one 
month, at the latest, after the employer has both notified 
the vacancy in question to the employment service or any 
other service recognised officially as competent in the mat- 
ter, and has also made known to that service his inten- 
tion to apply for a permit to employ a foreign worker if 
suitable labour is not forthcoming within the country, al- 
ways provided that the employer has taken such other 
steps as are customary in a case of the kind in question to 
try and fill the vacancy. 

(c) In the case of a Member country which notifies to 
the Organisation that, by reason of practical necessities, 
the period of one month provided for in sub-paragraph (b) 
is too short in its case, an alternative period, not normally 
exceeding two months, to be stated in that notification 
shall apply. 

2. Where a Member country considers that for impera- 
tive reasons of national economic policy it is against its 
interest to increase, or even to maintain at its existing 
level, the number of workers in particular industries or 
occupations by the admission of foreign workers, the ob- 
ligation to grant permits under paragraph 1 shall not 
apply in respect of vacancies in any such industries or 
occupations. 

8. The authorities of a Member country shall grant ap- 
plications for renewals of permits on their expiry unless 
in any given case it is clear that, owing to a change in the 
employment situation since the original permit was issued, 
its renewal would operate to the immediate detriment of 
national workers or foreign workers with a longer period 
of residence in that country. 

4. The obligation to grant or to renew permits under 
paragraphs 1 and 3 shall not lie if: 

(a) the wages and conditions of employment offered 
are less favourable than those prevailing for similar work 
either in the district concerned or in the undertaking in 
question ; or 

(b) the authorities, after consultation, where neces- 
sary, with the Trade Unions and employers’ organisations 
concerned, are of the opinion that the granting or renewal 
of the permit would endanger industrial peace. 

5. (a) Authorities of any Member country shall grant 
in respect of workers who have been regularly employed 
in its territory for a period of at least five years, such 
renewals of permits as may be necessary to enable them 
to continue ir employment either in the same occupation 
or, in the case of particularly serious unemployment in 
that occupation, in another occupation, unless imperative 
reasons of national policy necessitate an exception. 

(b) Bearing in mind the provisions of Article V, para- 
graph 16 (2), of the International Labour Recommenda- 
tion, referred to above, and with the intention of achieving 
the maximum progress compatible with their economic 
and social situation towards the liberalisation of man- 
power movements in conformity with the Recommenda- 
tion of the Council of 28th March, 1952, referred to above, 
Member countries shall reconsider their policy regarding 
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the number of years of regular employment in their ter- 
ritories which must elapse before workers who are 
nationals of other Member countries are freed from re- 
strictions on their employment with a view to reducing 
this period to the minimum. 

(c) Reports on the results of the reconsideration under- 
taken under sub-paragraph (b) shall be made to the 
Organisation within six months from the date on which 
the Decision takes effect. 

6. (a) Member countries shall transmit to the Organi- 
sation periodical reports on the application of this Deci- 
sion showing the total number of applications for permits 
granted and refused in the preceding period, unless such 
information is not available in which case all available 
information shall be supplied. These reports shall state 
the numbers and types of case in which: 


(i) permits have been refused on the grounds that the 
worker is unsuitable or under the provisions of 
paragraphs 2 and 4 (b) respectively ; and 

(ii) renewal of permits has been refused on the grounds 
admissible under the provisions of paragraphs 3, 
4 (b) and 5 (a). 


Where permits have been refused under the provisions 
of paragraph 2, these reports shall also state the nature 
of the reasons which have led to the refusal in each type 
of case. 

(b) The period indicated in sub-paragraph (a) shall 
be six months, save in cases where the Manpower Com- 
mittee has agreed, on the proposal of a Member country, 
that in its case the period shall be one year. 

(ec) The Secretary-General shall circulate notifications 
and reports transmitted to the Organization in accordance 
with paragraphs 1 (c), 5 (c), and sub-paragraph (a) of 
this paragraph to Member countries. 

7. The obligations under this Decision shall be subject 
to the limitations imposed by the law or practice in 
Member countries governing permission to foreigners to 
enter their countries or reside therein and by the funda- 
mental requirements of health, public order, and national 
security. 

8. The obligations assumed under this Decision are in 
no way prejudicial to more favourable arrangements al- 
ready existing or which may be adopted in Member 
countries. 

9. Nothing in this Decision shall require Member coun- 
tries to accord more favourable treatment regarding their 
employment to nationals of another Member country than 
that accorded to their own nationals. 

10. This Decision shall not apply to the short-term 
entry of members of the liberal professions or artistes, to 
the entry of student employees, seamen, or persons enter- 
ing under “au pair” arrangements, nor to any posts in 
which the employment of a foreigner is prohibited by law. 

11. (a) A Manpower Liberalisation Group is estab- 
lished. It shall consist of the Chairman and Vice-Chair- 
man of the Manpower Committee and five other members 
who shall be nominated by the Member countries by reason 
of the knowledge they have of manpower problems and 
of the standing they enjoy within their administrations. 
They shall be appointed each year by the Council and 
shall serve in their individual capacity. They may be 
reappointed. The Group shall elect a Chairman and a 
Vice-Chairman from among its members. 

(b) The five members of the Manpower Liberalisation 
Group who are nominated and appointed in accordance 
with subparagraph (a) shall each designate an alternate. 
An alternate may attend meetings of the Group and shall 
exercise the functions of a member if the latter is unable 
to attend. 

(c) The Manpower Liberalisation Group shall: 


(i) consider the notifications and reports transmitted to 
the Organisation in accordance with paragraphs 1(c), 
5(c) and 6(a) and, in the light of them, report to 
the Manpower Committee every six months regard- 
ing the working of the provisions of this Decision; 
and 
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(ii) report to the Manpower Committee on any othe 
matter relating to this Decision referred to it fo 
consideration. 


(d) The Manpower Liberalisation Group shall invite 
a representative from the Member country concerned ty 
comment on any document transmitted by it to the Or 
ganisation which is being considered by the Group. 0b 
servers from Member countries may attend meetings of 
the Group but shall not, unless they are called upon to d 
so, take part in the discussion. 

12. (a) This Decision shall apply from 1st January, 
1954, to 3lst December, 1955, unless it is renewed by the 
Council. 

(b) Bearing in mind that the progressive reduction of 
obstacles to the free movement of persons forms part of 
the general obligations of the Member countries unde 
Article 8 of the said Convention of 16th April, 1948, the 
Manpower Committee shall, during the second year of the 
operation of this Decision, report on the working of its 
provisions during the first year of its operation and m 
amendments, if any, required for its application in th 
future. It shall take into account the reports submitted 
to it by the Manpower Liberalisation Group. 

13. The provisions of this Decision shall apply betwee 
all Member countries with the exception of Portugal ani 
Turkey. 


Essence of Soviet Note Rejecting 
Conference on Germany 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dull 
Press release 614 dated November 9 


Since receiving the Soviet note of November 3, 
1953, we have studied it closely. That note is the 
latest of a series of diplomatic exchanges whereby 
Britain, France, and the United States have sought 
to find out the intentions of the Soviet rulers re 

arding major matters of controversy. Previous 

oviet notes have been ambiguous and seemingly 
designed primarily for propaganda purposes 
This note at least has the advantage of being cleat. 
It is much more than a “brush-off” of our request, 
made jointly with Britain and France, that we 
have a conference on Germany.’ It is a coldly 
presented statement of Soviet demands. 

These demands fall roughly into two parts 
One part relates to the collective security system 
which the free peoples have been building sinc 
World War II. These, the Soviet leaders say, 
must be abandoned. The second part relates to 
Communist China. Here it is demanded that the 
United States recognize and deal with the Com- 
munist government of China as one of the great 
powers. 

In all the Soviet Union: 

1. Calls for cessation of talks between Britait, 
France, and the United States. It terms suth 
talks “collusion” against the Soviet Union, making 
it harder for the Soviet rulers to deal with 
separately. 





? BULLETIN of Oct. 26, 1953, p. 547. For earlier & 
changes of notes, see ibid., July 27, 1953, p. 107, and Sept 
14, 1953, pp. 351, 352, and 354. 
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2. Demands an immediate suspension of steps 
to complete the plan for unification of Western 
Europe and the establishment of a European 
Defense Community. 

3. States that the Germans shall not be given 
back their sovereignty or unity Pa within the 


context of agreements to which the Soviet Union 
isa party and which will prolong the life of the 
Communist regime of East Germany. 

4. Insists that our mutual security arrangements, 
such as Nato and the Pacific security treaties, must 
be abandoned and that base arrangements in 
Europe, Asia, and Africa which give strength to 
collective security must be liquidated. 

5. Stipulates that before Soviet leaders will even 
talk to us about causes of tension, the United 
States must recognize the Communist government 
of China; help to seat it in the United Nations 
and allow it to participate in Big Five talks about 
world problems. 

6. Announces that, unless the United States 
treats the Soviet Union as a “neutral” in the 
Korean conflict and invites it to the Korean politi- 
cal conference as a “neutral” and also invites other 
neutrals to give it company, it will not help the 
conference to be held. (The U.S. has already 
joined in inviting the Soviet Union to the con- 
ference if the other side wishes, but without de- 
scribing the Soviet Union as a “neutral.”) 

The Soviet note specifically rejects two sugges- 
tions made by the three Western powers—namely, 
that some of the areas of present tension are al- 
ready being considered by the United Nations and 
should properly be dealt with there and that, since 
other nations are concerned in some of these prob- 
lems, the so-called “great powers” should not as- 
sume the right to resolve them alone. 

The demands made on the United States, par- 
ticularly those which are stated as preconditions 
to any meeting, are couched in language that bears 
little resemblance to that normally employed as 
between nations which are at peace. 

In essence, the Soviet leaders bluntly demand 
that the European and Asian nations not now sub- 
ject to Soviet domination shall first uncondi- 
tionally surrender their protective principles and 
practices of security and present themselves, di- 
vided and thus weakened, in order to gain the 
privilege of conferring with the rulers of the 
Soviet and Chinese Communist world. 

The Soviet demands are backed by an unpleasant 
reference twice repeated that failure on our part 
to accept the Soviet demands will “increase the 
threat of a new world war.” 

It may be that we do not have to take the Soviet 
hote at its face value. Perhaps the Soviet posi- 
tion represents, in part at least, diplomatic ma- 
heuvers. We hope so. The demands as formu- 
lated are not acceptable as far as the United States 
1s concerned. 
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Death of King Ibn Saud 


Message From the President 
White House press release dated November 11 


Following is the text of a message which the 
President sent on November 10 to King Saud, the 
new King of Saudi Arabia: 


It is with a profound sense of loss that I express 
my deepest sympathy to the Royal Family and 
people of Saudi Arabia upon the death of their 
illustrious father and ruler, King Abdul Aziz al 
Saud. His Majesty’s statesmanship and sagacity 
as a ruler endeared him to the hearts of his people 
and won him universal renown. The American 
people were proud to count him and his nation 
among their most trusted and valued friends. 

On this solemn occasion I wish to extend to Your 
Majesty, as your father’s worthy successor, my 
good wishes upon your accession to the throne. I 
am confident that the warm bonds of friendship 
and mutual interest, which have bound our two 
countries so closely in the past, will remain firm 
and enduring under your able guidance. The 
people of Saudi Arabia are indeed fortunate to 
have their destiny served by a ruler so progressive 
and devoted to their welfare as pce 


Press Conference Statement by Secretary Dulles 
Press release 615 dated November 9 


It is with great regret that we learn from our 
Embassy in Jidda of the death of the King, Ibn 
Saud of Saudi Arabia. King Ibn Saud will be 
long remembered for his statesmanlike accom- 

lishments. He was a lifelong friend of the 

nited States. Our Embassy has advised us of 
the accession of Crown Prince Saud to the throne. 
The new King, who has visited the United States 
and whom I have had the privilege of coming to 
know when I was in Arabia last May as the 
guest of King Ibn Saud, has already demonstrated 
qualities of leadership and friendliness. We wish 
him a long and prosperous reign. 


Halibut Convention With Canada 


Press release 603 dated October 28 


A new Convention between the United States 
and Canada for the Preservation of the Halibut 
Fishery of the Northern Pacific Ocean and Bering 
Sea came into effect on October 28 when Secretary 
of State Dulles and the Canadian Ambassador, 
A. D. P. Heeney, exchanged instruments of rati- 
fication in Washington. An amendment to the 
Halibut Fishery Act of 1937, which will make that 
law applicable to the new treaty, becomes effective 
at the same time. 
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The Halibut Convention, which was signed in 
Ottawa on March 2, 1953, is the fourth in a series 
between the two Governments and replaces the 
Convention of 1937. The name of the Commission 
originally established by the 1923 Convention and 
continued since that date has been changed to 
International Pacific Halibut Commission. Its 
former name, “International Fisheries Commis- 
sion,” was chosen at a time when this Commission 
was the only one of its kind. The formation since 
then of other international fisheries commissions 
made it desirable that each be readily identified 
from its name; hence, the addition of the descrip- 
tive words “Pacific” and “halibut” to the name. 
The Convention differs from the 1937 Convention 
in three particulars: 

The first and most important change is that the 
Commission may now establish more than one 
open season during the year. This power to de- 
clare more than one open season is expected to 
increase the yield from some halibut stocks which 
may be under-utilized at present. 

The size of the Commission is enlarged from 
four to six members, three from each country. 

The third change of substance is a provision for 
the exercise of regulatory authority respecting 
halibut caught incidentally to fishing for other 
species of fish during the open season. The 1937 
Convention had provided for this type of regula- 
tion only during the closed season. 


N.Y. Power Authority Designated 
To Construct St. Lawrence Works 


EXECUTIVE ORDER 10500’ 


DESIGNATION OF THE POWER AUTHORITY OF THE STATE OF 
New YorK AND ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
SECTION OF THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER JoINT BoArp oF 
ENGINEERS 


WHEREAS pursuant to the provisions of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of January 11, 1909 (36 Stat. 2448), the 
Government of the United States of America and the Gov- 
ernment of Canada on June.30, 1952, filed concurrent and 
complementary applications”? with the International Joint 
Commission for an Order of Approval of the construction, 
jointly by entities to be designated by the respective Gov- 
ernments, of certain works for the development of power 
in the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence 
River and of the maintenance and operation of such 
works; and 

WHEREAS the Commission on October 29, 1952, issued an, 
Order of Approval*® for the construction, maintenance, 
and operation of such works jointly by The Hydro-Electric 
Power Commission of Ontario and by an entity to be 
designated by the Government of the United States, sub- 
ject to the terms and conditions contained in that Order 
of Approval; and 


118 Fed. Reg. 7005. 
? BULLETIN of July 14, 1952, p. 65. 
® Ibid., Dec. 29, 1952, p. 1019. ; 
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WHEREAS condition (g) of the Order of Approval reads 
in part as follows: 


“In accordance with the Applications, the establishment 
by the Governments of Canada and of the United States of 
a Joint Board of Engineers to be known as the St. Lay. 
rence River Joint Board of Engineers (hereinafter re 
ferred to as the ‘Joint Board of Engineers’) consisting of 
an equal number of representatives of Canada and the 
United States to be designated by the respective Govern. 
ments, is approved. The duties of the Joint Board of 
Engineers shall be to review and coordinate, and, if both 
Governments so authorize, approve the plans and speci- 
fications of the works and the programs of construction 
thereof submitted for the approval of the respective 
Governments as specified above, and to assure the 
construction of the works in accordance therewith 4s 
approved... .” 


and 

Wuereas the Federal Power Commission on July 15, 
1958, issued a license (hereinafter referred to as the 
License) to the Power Authority of the State of New York 
for the construction, maintenance, and operation of Proj- 
ect No. 2000, which project represents that portion of the 
works for the development of power in the International 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River located within 
the United States: 

Now, therefore, by virtue of the authority vested in me 
by the Constitution and statutes, and as President of the 
United States, it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Designation of the Power Authority of the 
State of New York. The Power Authority of the State of 
New York is hereby declared to be the designee of the 
Government of the United States of America for the con- 
struction of the works referred to in the Order of Ap 
proval of the International Joint Commission of October 
29, 1952. 

SEcTION 2. Establishment of United States Section of 
St. Lawrence River Joint Board of Engineers. There is 
hereby established the United States Section of the St. 
Lawrence River Joint Board of Engineers, composed of 
two members and hereinafter referred to as the United 
States Section. The Secretary of the Army and the Chair 
man of the Federal Power Commission are hereby desig: 
nated members. Hach may designate an alternate to act 
for him as member of the United States Section. 

Section 3. Duties of the United States Section. The 
United States Section shall represent the Government of 
the United States on the Joint Board of Engineers in the 
performance of the duties specified in condition (g) of the 
Order of Approval, and is authorized to act with the (a- 
nadian Section in the approval of the plans and specifica- 
tions of the works and the programs of construction 
thereof, submitted for approval of the respective Govert- 
ments as required by the Order of Approval, and to assure 
the construction of the works in accordance with such 
approval. 

Section 4, Assistance to the United States Section, The 
Department of the Army and the Federal Power Com 
mission are authorized to furnish such assistance, includ 
ing facilities, supplies and personnel, to the United States 
Section as may be consonant with law and necessary for 
the purpose of effectuating this order. 

Section 5. Reports to the President. The United States 
Section shall submit its final report to the President upo 
the completion of construction and shall submit suc 
interim reports as may appear to be desirable. 

Section 6. Effective date. This order shall be effectire 
upon the date that the License becomes final. 


THE WHITE House, 
November 4, 1958. 
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Delegation of Authority to 
Boundary Commissioner * 


Unrrep States CoMMISSIONER, INTERNATIONAL 
BounDARY AND Water Commission, UNITED 
SraTrs AND Mexico 


DELEGATION OF CERTAIN AUTHORITY 


Pursuant to the authority vested in the Secretary of 
State by section 4 of the act of Congress approved 
May 26, 1949 (63 Stat. 111), and in accordance with 
the act approved February 26, 1931 (46 Stat. 1421), and 
acts supplementary thereto and amendatory thereof, and 
under the further authority of the act approved August 19, 
1935, as amended (49 Stat. 660, 1370), and the Treaty 
between the United States of America and Mexico con- 
cluded February 3, 1944, for the Utilization of Waters 
of the Colorado and Tijuana Rivers and of the Rio 
Grande, and the Protocol signed November 14, 1944, in 
connection therewith (59 Stat. 1219), and executive or- 
ders, and the American-Mexican Treaty Act of 1950, ap- 
proved September 13, 1950 (64 Stat. 846), as well as the 
act approved July 9, 1947 (61 Stat. 279), the act approved 
June 3, 1948 (62 Stat. 305), the act approved July 20, 
1949 (63 Stat. 447), and the act approved September 6, 
1950 (64 Stat. 595), the United States Commissioner, In- 
ternational Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, or in the absence of such Commis- 
sioner, the officer of the United States Section of the 
Commission who shall be designated by the Department 
of State as the officer in charge thereof, is hereby au- 
thorized in every case in which the Secretary of State 
is authorized to acquire by condemnation, under judicial 
process, any land or easement or right-of-way in land in 
connection with the construction of the dams and reser- 
voirs provided for under the above-mentioned treaty of 
February 3, 1944, and the Secretary of State shall have 
determined previously the lands, easements and rights- 
of-way in land which in his opinion it is necessary and 
advantageous to so acquire, to sign, in behalf of the 
Secretary of State, letters to the Attorney General re- 
questing him to cause proceedings to be commenced for 
condemnation of the said lands or easements or rights- 
of-way in land. 

The United States Commissioner or, in the absence of 
such Commissioner, the officer in charge of the United 
States Section of the Commission is further authorized, 
in any case in which a petition in condemnation has been 
or may hereafter be filed for the acquisition of lands or 
easements or rights-of-way in land in connection with 
the construction of the dams and reservoirs provided for 
under the above-mentioned treaty of 1944, to sign, in 
behalf of the Secretary of State, declarations of taking of 
such lands, and letters to the Attorney General requesting 
the filing of such declarations, when in the opinion of the 
United States Commissioner, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and Mexico, or in the 
absence of such Commissioner in the opinion of the officer 
in charge of the United States Section of the Commission, 
the taking of such lands or easements or rights-of-way 
in such land is necessary and desirable. 

The United States Commissioner or, in the absence of 
such Commissioner, the officer in charge of the United 
States Section of the Commission is further authorized to 
sign, in behalf of the Secretary of State, deeds and other 
instruments which are necessary for the disposition under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved August 27, 
19385 (49 Stat. 906) as amended (53 Stat. 841), of any 
lands heretofore or hereafter acquired under any act, 





"18 Fed. Reg. 6806. 
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executive order, or treaty, in connection with projects, in 
whole or in part, constructed or administered by the Secre- 
tary of State through the said Commissioner when such 
lands are no longer needed. 

The United States Commissioner or, in the absence of 
such Commissioner, the officer in charge of the United 
States Section of the Commission is also authorized to 
make on behalf of the Secretary of State recommendations 
to the Department of Justice concerning offers of settle- 
ment which may be made in connection with any petition 
in condemnation which has been or may hereafter be filed 
for the acquisition of any land or easement or right-of-way 
in the land found by the Secretary of State to be necessary 
in connection with the construction of the dams and reser- 
voirs provided for under the above-mentioned Treaty of 
February 3, 1944. 


[SEAL] JOHN Foster DULLES, 


Secretary of State. 
OcrToser 19, 1953. 


Proposals for Safeguarding 
Human Rights 


Statement by Mrs. Oswald B. Lord 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S. delegation press release dated October 26 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit 
of Happiness.” 

These words are from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, written in 1776 by the leaders of the 
Thirteen Colonies here on the eastern seaboard of 
North America. They are still a guiding prin- 
ciple of our Republic. They are still a guiding 
principle in our foreign policy. 

The promotion of respect for human rights is 
one of the noblest purposes of the United Nations. 
My distinguished predecessor, Mrs. Roosevelt, 
TORI her part in trying to encourage respect for 

uman rights. 

When the President called me to serve in the 
Commission on Human Rights, there were many 
reasons why I accepted; but uppermost was my 
personal conviction that nothing is more important 
today than the safeguarding of human rights. I 
have followed the work of the United Nations in 
this field with the deepest interest, and I find it 
a great privilege to do what I can to further this 
work. 

Our approach to the problem of human rights, 
like our approach to all other problems in the 
United Nations, should be that no nation is per- 
fect and that there is room everywhere for im- 
provement. I look back on my early days as a 


volunteer social worker, and I recall the poverty, 


*Made on Oct. 26 in Committee III (Social, Humani- 
tarian and Cultural). 
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misery, and ignorance that I saw in some of the 
areas where I worked. But I am equally conscious 
of the improvements and progress that have been 
made in these areas and others like them across 
the United States. I have been particularly im- 
pressed by the existence in our local communities 
of a determination by the citizens to remedy the 
failures and the defects, and by the work of volun- 
teers, churches, and civic organizations through 
local committees interested in the problems of hu- 
man rights that are improving the lot of the people 
in their cities and villages. 

As we begin this debate on human rights, we 
should all recognize, I believe, that we are working 
toward the same goals, that we are anxious to 
march ahead, and that we must not disappoint 
the peoples of the world who know that one of 
the purposes of the United Nations is to promote 
and encourage respect for human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms. 

Last Thursday I listened with. appreciation to 
the thorough analysis of the subjects before us 
by the chairman of the Commission on Human 
Rights, our wise and experienced colleague from 
Egypt [Mahmoud Azmi]. As my own contribu- 
tion to this debate, I should like to limit my re- 
marks at this time almost entirely to the four 
paragraphs in chapter V, section 2, of the Report 
of the Economic and Social Council? that relate 
to the development of the work of the United Na- 
tions in this field. At the last session of the Hu- 
man Rights Commission, where I served under the 
skillful and courteous chairmanship of Dr. Azmi, 
we introduced three draft resolutions which out- 
lined an action program for promoting human 
rights. The text of these three draft resolutions 
will be found on pages 32, 33, and 34 of the Eng- 
lish text of the Report of the Ninth Session of the 
Commission on Human Rights.* 

The views of the United States on the three reso- 
lutions are set forth in Document E/CN.4/690, 
including the statement which I made in the Com- 
mission on May 19, 1953, when I explained the 
three draft resolutions. They have been framed 
in the sincere belief that their adoption will make 
more meaningful the work of the United Nations 
in the field of human rights. They stand upon 
the Charter and upon the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights; it is upon that foundation we 
hope to build a program which will continuously 
advance the cause of human rights—slowly per- 
haps, but nevertheless effectively. 


Duties of Commission on Human Rights 


The Commission on Human Rights was orig- 
inally established to encompass a large field. Most 


? U.N. doc. A/2430. 

* U.N. doc. E/2447. 

‘For texts of the statement and the draft resolutions, 
see BULLETIN of ) cne 15, 1953, p. 842. 
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of its time, however, has been devoted to the draft. 
ing of, first, the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights and, since 1948, the draft covenants. It 
is expected that in perhaps another year the work 
of the Commission on the draft covenants will 
be completed. It will thus be possible for the 
Commission to turn its attention to the many other 
items on its agenda which it has not had time to 
consider in recent years. Indeed, it is important 
that the Commission should do everything it can 
by way of practical action to fulfill its 
responsibility. 

The proposals which the United States sub- 
mitted are designed to serve as the framework for 
such a program. The General Assembly, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and the Secretary- 
General would also play an important part in car- 
rying out a program of this kind. But the effec- 
tiveness of this program, as with all programs in 
the United Nations, will in essence depend upon 
the cooperation and willingness of each mem! 
state to promote the observance of human rights 
for everyone within its area of jurisdiction. 

This program submitted by the United States 
for the consideration of the General Assembly is 
entirely independent of the draft covenants on 
human rights. These three proposals are not being 
submitted as an alternative to the draft covenants. 
Our delegation is submitting this program becaus 
we feel that this is a sound program which should 
be undertaken in the United Nations for the pro- 
motion of human rights. 

Actually this action program is not at all new. 
The three proposals themselves simply pull to 
gether various suggestions which have heat made 
from time to time by other delegations and by the 
Secretary-General. Before I left for Geneva last 
spring, I read with special care and interest the 
recommendations made by the former Secretary- 
General in his 20-year plan. I talked at length 
with leaders of nongovernmental organizations in 
this count I noted the proposal on annual re 
ports which was urged some years ago by the 
French representative in the Commission on Ht- 
man Rights. I was aware of the widespread in- 
terest everywhere in exchange of ideas, regional 
seminars, and fellowship programs. 

It seemed, therefore, that there would be an ad- 
vantage to pulling together all these various sug: 
gestions into a single group of resolutions which 
might be considered at the same time. In fact, it 
seems to me more correct to regard these proposals 
not as a United States program but as a collee- 
tive program to which many different persons have 
already contributed. 

The three proposals are actually only a skeleton 
of the program which is yet to be evolved by the 
Commission on Human Rights. They do not ul 
dertake to resolve all the procedural and technical 
issues which are naturally involved in such a pr 
gram. The details and the technical side of the 
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implementation of this program are for the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to develop. 


My colleague from Egypt suggested at the be- 
ginning of this debate, and several others have 
suggested to me privately, that I explain these 
three proposals for the information of the Com- 
mittee. I shall be glad, therefore, to take them 
up one by one. 


Three U.S. Proposals 


The first proposal calls for annual reports from 
each member government to enable the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights to review each year restoge 
ments in the field of human rights throughout the 
world, such reports to be prepared in consultation 
with national advisory bodies to be appointed by 
each government. 

Annual reports are already being made by mem- 
ber states concerning developments in this field, 
and these annual reports are now being published 
each year in the United Nations Yearbook on Hu- 
man Rights. What is now called for are reports 
that not only cite legislation and be enaypes but 
that also record concrete action. These reports 
might pay special attention to what is being done 
in local communities, through citizen groups, for 
example, to advance human rights. In this way 
it is hoped that there will be focus on the develop- 
ments and progress toward the objectives of the 
Charter and the Universal Declaration. 

This first proposal further suggests that member 
governments establish national advisory commit- 
tees composed of experienced and competent per- 
sons to assist the government in these reports. 
The purpose of this is to enable a government to 
check its judgment with the independent data and 
judgment of responsible private citizens. These 
citizens might be representatives of, or be in close 
touch with, national nongovernmental organiza- 
tions. 

Periodically the Economic and Social Council 
reviews the economic state of the world, and the 
Social Commission reviews the social state of the 
world. Our first proposal would enable the Com- 
mission on Human Rights to make an annual re- 
view of human rights. 

_But it would not be sufficient for the Commis- 
sion to undertake only a general debate on the 
Whole field of human rights. It would be wise for 
the Commission in addition to pay special attention 
to one specific subject and endeavor to discover just 
how well the world is observing and respecting 
rerncniar right. This is our second pro- 
posal, 

There are a number of possibilities as to in- 
dividual rights that the Commission might un- 
dertake to study. For example, the Commission 
might wish to consider freedom of religion, the 
nght to a fair trial, or freedom from arbitrary 
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arrest and detention. There are, of course, many 
other subjects of importance. 

It would be wise for the Commission on Human 
Rights to utilize the assistance of expert advisers 
in these studies. ‘These advisers would be experts 
in the particular subject under study. 

We must avoid duplication of the work of the 
specialized agencies. The representatives of the 

nternational Labor Organization, the World 
Health Organization, and Unesco were very help- 
ful to the Commission last spring in cooperating 
with us to work out provisions on this subject. 
There is so much to be done in the field of human 
rights that I feel certain that, with a little care, 
overlapping and duplication of effort can be 
avoided. 

The third proposal we have introduced in the 
Commission would establish technical assistance 
in the field of human rights. There has alread 
been a full discussion of technical assistance wit 
i ny to the promotion and safeguarding of the 
rights of women and the prevention of discrimi- 
nation and the protection of minorities. The new 
proposal va encompass these two fields and 
would, in addition, cover such subjects as the es- 
tablishment and improvement of mass information 
media, including such facilities as news agencies, 
the improvement of administrative and judicial 
procedures, increased participation in national 
and community civic and political affairs, and the 
establishment of nongovernmental and govern- 
mental bodies for the protection of human rights. 
Advisory services, scholarships, fellowships, and 
regional seminars would be utilized for the pro- 
motion of human rights in these fields. This tech- 
nical assistance program is similar in scope to 
those already established in the United Nations 
in the fields of social welfare, economic develop- 
ment, and public administration. 

These three proposals have been submitted by 
our delegation as the basis for a constructive pro- 
gram for the Commission on Human Rights. 
Comments have already been made concerning 
them in the Commission on Human Rights and in 
the Economic and Social Council, and written re- 
plies to the request of the Council have already 
been received from a number of governments and 
specialized agencies. Our delegation welcomes 
these suggestions for improving the proposals and 
will continue to welcome suggestions. It is most 
grateful for constructive criticism and for con- 
structive advice. 

As an example, may I point out that there has 
been considerable criticism that annual reports of 
the scope proposed would be too burdensome. Our 
delegation is prepared to agree to biennial reports 
rather than annual reports. We would be glad 
to hear the views of other delegations on whether 
annual or biennial reports would be preferable. 
We have no firm view on this point. 

The suggestion has also been made that these 
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reports should stress developments and achieve- 
ments in the field of human rights and measures 
taken to safeguard human liberty rather than to 
call for an account of the difficulties encountered. 
The example of such constructive, affirmative 
reports should be helpful and useful to other 
countries. 

A number of my colleagues have suggested to 
me that the three proposals should not be finally 
approved at this session of the General Assembly 
but that the views expressed here should be trans- 
mitted to the Commission on Human Rights with 
the request that the Commission consider them 
carefully and fully at its next session and pre- 
pare its recommendations concerning them for 
the consideration of the General Assembly next 
year. Our delegation is prepared to go along with 
this procedure. The Commission on Human 
Rights will have 8 weeks for its next session and 
should accordingly have adequate time for a care- 
ful and thorough review of the draft resolutions 
in addition to its work on the Draft Covenants on 
Human Rights. Under this procedure the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council and the General As- 
sembly would have before them at their sessions 
next year the recommendations of the Commission 
on which they could then act. 

In conclusion, I wish to stress again the point 
that it is the profound hope of my Government 
that these draft resolutions will help to enable the 
Commission on Human Rights, and the world, to 
move forward toward the goals laid down in the 
Charter and in the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights. We hope that this three-point pro- 
gram can be effective in the promotion of human 
rights and freedoms for everyone everywhere. 


Treatment of Indians 
in South Africa 


Statement by Mrs. Frances P. Bolton 
US. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S. delegation press release dated October 26 


It was 7 years ago that the General Assembly 
first considered the question of treatment of per- 
sons of Indian origin in the Union of South A frica. 
This question has given rise to specific differences 
between the Union of South Africa on the one hand 
and Pakistan and India on the other, these latter 
being the countries of origin of the racial minority 
concerned. In fact, for some decades this question 
has been a subject of international negotiation be- 
tween governments. 

That the problem comes back to the Genera: 
Assembly once more this year, after 7 years of dis- 
cussion, is evidence of its intrinsic difficulty. In 
dealing with situations of this kind, time must be 


? Made on Oct. 26 in the Ad Hoc Political Committee. 
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measured in spans far longer than a half-doza 
sessions of the General Assembly ; yet we can up. 
derstand the impatience of the people involved x 
the years pass by without improvement. <A peopk 
can endure what they feel as serious wrongs when 
there is some evidence, however slight, of im 
eye conditions, when official policy appears t) 
directed toward improving those conditions 
But it is another thing to remain silent when it 
appears that circumstances, by official direction, 
are worsening. It is, in fact, the trend of event 
which is our chief concern here. We are not con- 
cerned with isolated and local instances of racial 
discrimination. We are concerned with gover- 
mental policy, and that is why the general obliga- 
tions undertaken in our charter are relevant, 

In approaching the problem which now con- 
fronts the Assembly, I should like to speak briefly 
of our own experience in America with race prob- 
lems and basic attitudes which condition Ameri- 
can thinking on this subject. In the United State 
we are a Nation of many races. Take, for instance, 
my own city of Cleveland. In that city there are, 
among others, groups of Canadian, German, 
Greek, Hungarian, Irish, Italian, Jewish, Lithv- 
anian, Negro, Slovene, and Syrian ancestry; 145 
percent of the total population are foreign-born, 
and another 40 percent are of foreign-bom 
parentage. 

We have imperfections in the United States in 
the matter of race relations. We have a long his- 
tory of controversy on this subject. Our Declara- 
tion of Independence proclaimed in 1776 that all 
men are created free and equal. But President 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation was nd 
issued until 87 years later. It took a long and 
bloody Civil War to end the evil of human “7 
and, although we adopted three additional amen¢- 
ments to our Constitution to confirm equality u- 
der the law, the question of civil rights remains one 
of the most important problems in the United 
States today. 

I believe I am right in saying that the cours 
of events in the United States in the field of race 
relations has been generally in the direction of 
equality under the law, and in this area we cor 
tinue to make progress. 

The philosophy motivating the United State 
Government and the American people was resta 
by President Eisenhower in his inaugural addres, 
when he said: 

Conceiving the defense of freedom like freedom itself 
to be one and indivisible, we hold all continents and pe 
ples in equal regard and honor. We reject any insinuatia 
that one race or another, one people or another, is in any 
sense inferior or expendable. 

Mr. Chairman, we live at a moment in time when 
many countries are feeling the forces of evolutio 
as never before in man’s history. Men are being 
forced to move into new areas of living. They at 
being pressed closer and closer together. No longet 
can a man say, “What difference does it make tom 
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what men across the world are doing?” Whether 
he likes it or not, he must change his ways; he must 
throw off the outworn garments of yesterday and 
be prepared gradually to move into a new way of 
life. Even a superficial study of man’s life on 
this earth brings one to the realization that there 
isone great universal law which not even the tini- 
est part of an atom can escape, and that is the law 
ofchange. In our own intelligent self-interest we 
should see to it that where change occurs it should 
occur peacefully. 


The Essence of the Problem 


As we look at the question of the treatment of 
Indians in South Africa, we see that this is essen- 
tially a problem of the status of a group of people 
within their own community and within their own 
nation. Relationships of this nature are the out- 
come of local conditions. They reflect local con- 
cepts, local customs, local prejudices. They are 
the resultant of local forces working for harmony 
or discord or indifference. An effort from the out- 
side to modify these complex relationships may not 
only be ignored but may cause more intolerance 
and more grief to those most deserving of help. 

We see thus practical limitations on what an 
organization such as the United Nations can help 
to accomplish in ameliorating a situation such as 
that of the Indian minority in South Africa. 
There are, too, inherent limitations in the power of 
the General Assembly under the charter. The 
Assembly is not empowered to impose a settlement 
of differences such as those outstanding among 
South Africa, Pakistan, and India concerning this 
Indian minority. The Assembly cannot order or 
enforce; it can only recommend. If the General 
Assembly's views are to have effect, the nations 
themselves must accept the recommendations and 
cooperate in carrying them out. 

As we consider the courses of action open to the 
Assembly, it may be helpful to review the ste 
taken by the General Assembly in 1946 and - 
sequent years. The Assembly has addressed ap- 
peals to the Governments concerned that they 
negotiate for a settlement. The Assembly has 
ollered third-party assistance in such negotiations, 
atone time through a commission made up of mem- 
ber states and at an earlier time through the good 
offices of an individual whom the Secretary-Gen- 
eral was authorized to designate. In addition, the 

neral Assembly has made findings concerning 
the character of the racial policies of the Union 
of South Africa and has addressed recommenda- 
tions to South Africa that, pending negotiations, 
the Union suspend its implementation of certain 
tacial legislation in South Africa. 


Difficulties Impeding Settlement 


These efforts of the General Assembly so far 
ave not borne fruit. The Union of South Africa 
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has told the General Assembly, and this year has 
told the Commission established by the seventh 
Assembly, that the United Nations is without com- 
petence to consider the question of the treatment 
of persons of Indian origin in the Union. This 
view of the Assembly’s jurisdiction is not widely 
shared. South Africa invoked this line of reason- 
ing to decline to avail itself of assistance from 
the United Nations Good Offices Commission in 
the discussions which the Assembly hoped to en- 
courage by its action. The Union of South Africa 
has shown its loyalty to the United Nations by 
contributing with its armed forces to the success 
of United Nations action to halt aggression in 
Korea. Yet, in the matter before us, we must 
note with regret that it has failed to respond to 
the appeals of the General Assembly to enter into 
negotiations in accordance with the Assembly’s 
resolutions. But the Union of South Africa did 
declare its willingness to enter into direct negotia- 
tions outside the framework of the U.N. resolu- 
tions. 

These have not been the only difficulties stand- 
ing in the way of negotiations between the parties 
and a possible settlement of the differences between 
them. In 1950 South Africa was prepared to en- 
ter into a conference at Capetown on the basis of 
an agenda which was acceptable also to the Gov- 
ernments of Pakistan and India. However, when 
the Union of South Africa rejected the request of 
India and Pakistan to postpone the enactment and 
implementation of the Group Areas Act, the Gov- 
ernment of India declared itself unable to par- 
ticipate in the conference. India, and apparently 
also Pakistan, have been unwilling to enter into 
negotiations unless the implementation of the act 
is suspended. 

As we survey the record of this case, we are com- 
pelled to doubt the usefulness of creating at this 
stage any further commissions or U.N. agencies to 
play the role of catalyst in negotiations between 
the parties. Failure of these countries to negoti- 
ate or to reach an agreement has not been due to 
absence of mediators or good offices groups. In- 
deed, when such agencies have been available in 
this case, they have not been able to make a con- 
structive contribution. 

This is not to say, however, that the United 
Nations is without a role in this matter. The place 
of the General Assembly as a forum of opinion 
and influence is unique. 


Direct Discussions Recommended 


My delegation believes the basic task of the As- 
sembly here is to bring about direct discussions be- 
tween the parties. The Assembly should appeal 
to the three governments concerned to act in the 
spirit of the pledges which they have given in 
such provisions of the charter as paragraph 3 of 
article 2. The parties so far have preferred to 
stand on their respective extreme positions taken 
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in our debates here rather than meet together in 
private as they did in the past and explore pos- 
sible adjustments of the dispute. 

What is called for is wise statesmanship on both 
sides of the dispute. India has made earnest and 
constructive efforts in urging and assisting in the 
peaceful solution through negotiations of vital se- 
curity problems in Asia. e same general ap- 

roach through negotiation is what we are urging 
ere. 

My delegation believes that, before the gov- 
ernments concerned have made further efforts to 
resume direct discussions, the General Assembly 
should not recommend particular measures or so- 
lutions—solutions of the problem which the par- 
ties, first of all, must face. 

It is a matter of simple procedure for any mem- 
ber to ask that this problem be included again in 
our agenda next year. For this reason, and in 
order to avoid any possible i ees to the re- 
sumption of negotiations, my delegation does not 
favor any decision by the present session of the 
Assembly that this item is to be placed automati- 
cally on our agenda next year. Further, we ques- 
tion the advisability of an Assembly recommenda- 
tion addressed to South Africa alone in regard to 
suspension of the implementation of the Group 
Areas Act. Our view might be different if the 
proposal were that the General Assembly should 
_— appeal to all parties to refrain from any acts 
which might prejudice negotiations. 

We are not here to fix responsibility for failure 
to achieve progress thus far in solving the ques- 
tion now before this Committee. We consider it 
harmful and inappropriate to include in any reso- 
lution on this question expressions of regret over 
past actions taken by one or the other of the 

arties or references to any particular domestic 
egislation. 

e are here to endeavor to create the best possi- 
ble atmosphere for the negotiations, to help de- 
fine the issues clearly and offer what assistance 
we can. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Chairman, that we 
my —— will consider the seventeen-power 
proposal.? 


* U.N. doc. A/A C. 72/L. 10. The resolution as amended 
was adopted by the Committee on Oct. 27 by a vote of 
88 (U.S.)-2 (Greece, Union of South Africa), with 19 
abstentions; the plenary session approved it on Nov. 11 
by a vote of 42-1(Union of South Africa)-17). The reso- 
lution continues the Good Offices Commission established 
by the Assembly last year (for text of the 1952 resolution, 
see BULLETIN of Nov. 24, 1953, p. 885) and requests it to 
report to the next session of the Assembly. 
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U.S. Attitude on 
Tunisian Question 


Statement by David W. Wainhouse * 
U.S. delegation press release dated October 26 


My delegation tried to make it clear during ow 
recent discussion of the Moroccan question that 
the United States sympathizes with the aspiration 
of non-self-governing peoples for self-govem 
ment. 

We look forward to increasing self-government 
for Tunisia. We are convinced that this objectin 
should be attained through harmonious agreement 
between France and Tunisia. Unfortunately, in 
our view, this resolution ? is not likely to advane 
this objective. 

We should like to point out in particular that 
our vote against the fifth paragraph of the pr 
amble in no way reflects any lessened interest 
our part to the attainment of self-government by 
the people of Tunisia. This paragraph is drafted 
in such a manner as to raise a number of highly 
controversial questions concerning sovereignty 
and the erogree of non-self-governing territoris 
towards self-government. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Chairman, that we 
voted against it. 





Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


U.S. delegation press release dated November 11 


The United States favors the ideal of self-gor- 
ernment. We believe that negotiations betwee 
the French and Tunisians are the best approach 
to the solution of this question. We believe the 
General Assembly should encourage such negotis- 
tions and at the very least not discourage them. 
Resolutions which exacerbate the relations be 
tween the French and the Tunisians are not cal: 
culated to further the objective of bilaterl 
negotiations and therefore in our view tend to de 
feat their proper purpose. 


Made on Oct. 26 in Committee I (Political and Set 
rity). Mr. Wainhouse is senior adviser of the US 
delegation to the General Assembly. 

7 U.N. doc. A/C.1/L. 64. The resolution as amendel 
was approved on Oct. 26 by a vote of 29-22-5. 

* Made on Nov. 11 in plenary session. The resolutia 
(U.N. doc. A/L 166) failed to receive the necessary twr 
thirds majority vote; the vote was 31-18 (U. S.)-10. 
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